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Nursery Schools 


Their Development and Their Functions 


By Evetyn S. Howarp 


History of Preschool Education 


HE development of nursery schools 
| for the child of preschool age (be- 
tween eighteen months and five 
years) has been encouraged by educators 
as far back as John Amos Comenius (1592- 
1670.) He was the first to realize that so- 
cial conditions could be improved by 
broadened education. Following him was 
Jean Frederic Oberlin (1740-1826) who 
established an infant school in Walback, 
France. At the same time, a contempor- 
ary of Oberlin, John Heinrich Pestalozzi 
(1734-1805) was working in Switzerland 
to improve the conditions of the poor 
through education. His ideas were more 
eagerly received than those of Oberlin, and 
his influence upon preschool and teacher 
training schools of later years can easily 
be traced. Pestalozzi’s ideas and experi- 
ments contributed directly to the Kinder- 
garten conceived by Froebel some years 
later. 

The Mayos, whose names are associated 
with the English nursery school movement, 
studied with Pestalozzi. The first infant 
schools of England and Scotland were simi- 
lar in purpose to our day nurseries of to- 
day, and an organized scheme of educa- 
tional procedure was planned. The pio- 
neer in the movement in Scotland was Rob- 
ert Owen, who was a cottonmill owner, and 
could see the need for taking care of young 
children left at home while their parents 
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worked. He opened an infant school in 
New Lanard, Scotland, in 1816. In his 
emphasis upon social habits, he was not 
unlike the modern preschool teachers. 
Samuel Wilderspin opened a school in 
Spitalfields, London, in 1820, and through 
this school great publicity was given to the 
preschool movement. 


Froebel Believed in Educating Parents 
Charles and Elizabeth Mayo in 1836 


urged the foundation of The Home and 
Colonial Infant School Society, for the pur- 
pose of training teachers according to the 
methods of Pestalozzi. Friedrich Froebel 
(1782-1852), usually mentioned only in 
connection with the Kindergarten, had 
some influence on nursery schools, through 
his great interest in the education of par- 
ents. Like Pestalozzi, Froebel seems to 
have credited the mothers with an instinct 
for caring for infants; but he also believed 
with Pestalozzi that parents could be helped 
to better ideas of child direction. 


Robert Owen in the U. S. A. 


The first nursery school in the United 
States was established by Robert Owen in 
1826, in the village of Harmony, Indiana. 
This school was directed by the wife of 
Joseph Neef, who had been an associate of 
Pestalozzi. About twenty years later, the 
first German-American Kindergartens were 
organized, and these had a definite influ- 
ence in the development of a well defined 
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plan of child study, now operative in all 
nursery schools. 

The nursery school movement in England 
officially started in 1908, when the Board of 
Education sent out a circular proposing the 
care of children of preschool age. In 1918, 
the English Education Act provided for 
nursery schools as part of the public school 
system. The modern nursery school owes 
much of its prestige to the schools which 
have developed in England under the able 
leadership of Miss Grace Owen and Miss 
Margaret McMillan. 

About 1907, Dr. Maria Montessori was 
coming into prominence in preschool work 
in Italy. Her schools were established in 
tenement districts, where the children of 
working mothers could be given proper 
care and the mothers be instructed in the 
health guidance of their children. Her in- 
fluence is more apparent in the English 
schools than in the United States, although 
the Moniessori group under the leadership 
of the Child Education Foundation in New 
York City has taken an active part in the 
this 


development of nursery schools in 


country. 
Several Types of Nursery Schools 


The growth of nursery schools in the 
Unlike the 


early English schools for preschool chil- 


United States has been rapid. 


dren, the ones in this country have been 
developed primarily for educational experi- 
ment, for of educational 
methods, or for purposes of research, and 
not for the relief of working mothers or 
neglected children. 


demonstration 


There are several types of nursery 
There is the half-day school, in 
session from 8:30 to 12:00, where the chil- 
dren go home for their dinner and after- 
nap. There is the all-day 
from 8:30 to 3:00, where the child remains 
in school for his noon meal and afternoon 


schools. 


noon session, 


nap; and there is the nursery school that 
The 
hours of a day nursery are from seven to 
six. to take care of children of working 
mothers. 


is incorporated in the day nursery. 


The children in a day nursery 
may also include the regular nursery school 
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children who come from 8:30 to 3 o'clock. 
At the present time, there is a great demand 
for the day nursery type of school, to take 
care of the increasing number of children 
of working mothers. The day nursery may 
not only care for the preschool child, but 
also for the public school child who is too 
young to be left alone between the hours 
of seven and eight and four and six. There 
are also nursery schools of the first two 
types connected with teacher training cen- 
ters. used as demonstration 
schools where the students observe, assist, 
and participate in the process of learning 


to handle the preschool child. 


These are 


The Aim of the Nursery School 


A nursery school means the regular com- 
ing together of children between the ages 
of 18 months and 5 years. The aim of the 
nursery school is to provide an environ- 
ment that will make available for children 
experiences favorable to their fullest de- 
velopment. “Development” here means 
first, the physical growth of the child and 
secondly, the gradual molding of the child 
so that he may function in his social group 
to the extent of his ability. One of the 
most important features of the nursery 
parent education. Since the 
school is intended merely to supplement 
the home, not to supplant it. the school 
program must take into consideration the 
twenty-four hour day of the child, and the 
activities of the home and the school should 
be well integrated. The person in charge 
of the group must have been trained in the 
handling and understanding of the pre- 
school child. She acts as a guide, she di- 
rects, suggests and helps if needed, but 
most of the time her role is to remain in 
the background, to study the individual 
child and the group and to interpret and 
supply the needs of both. 


school is 


Aspects of a Well Rounded Program 


It would be difficult to explain all of the 
habits, attitudes and skills which are neces- 
sary to make a well rounded program for 
a nursery school, so I have chosen to de- 
scribe some of the more important ones. 
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]. The development of motor and sensory 
control. 

Physiologically, the two and three year 
old child needs a good deal of activity. It 
is impossible for a child of that age to re- 
main quiet for any length of time, or to 
stay with one activity for any length of 
time. He needs plenty of space and equip- 
ment for active play: for the outdoor peri- 
od, jungle swings, slides and large blocks; 
for indoors, blocks, trains, cars, doll car- 
riages, etc. If a child of this age is forced 
to remain quiet for long periods at a time, 
he will become restless, irritable and nerv- 
ous. 

2. Social adjustment. 

This is an important phase of a young 
child’s life, and he can learn such adjust- 
ment only with a group of children of his 
own age. We expect him, through his ex- 
perience in nursery school, to establish re- 
lationships with his companions, to respect 
the rights of others, to maintain his own 
rights, to learn to share and wait his turn, 
gradually to cooperative play 
In order to accomplish this, 


develop 
schemes. 
there must be materials for individual play 
so the child may watch the others from the 
sidelines for a while; then there must be a 
period when the child may make short 
contacts with the others; afterwards, as he 
matures, he will be able to contribute to 
group play and become a responsible mem- 
ber of the group. During this period of 
growth, the teacher must be on the alert 
for any signs of strain or over-stimula- 
tion, so that she may help the child to find 
a different activity. 

3. Development of interest drives. 

This is one of the most important parts 
of the nursery school program, and would 
be comparable in the upper classes to the 
actual learning subjects. The normal, 
healthy individual has many keen interests 
which he attempts to pursue, even in the 
face of obstacles. He also has a strong im- 
pulse toward modifying his environment 
and effecting changes through his own ef- 
forts. In order that these tendencies may 
be developed normally in the adult, interest 
drives must be recognized and cultivated 
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in the child. The following are the three 
most important of these drives. 

a. Power to imitate, to choose and to be 
occupied constructively. For this, it is 
necessary to provide materials with which 
a child may construct—simple carpentry 
materials with a variety of uses which he 
can vary to suit his purposes. This is the 
next step in development after motor and 
muscular control. 


b. Ability to find a medium for the ex- 
pression of feeling. Opporiunity must be 
given the child to find emotional satisfac- 
tion through expressing himself. This may 
come through clay modeling, dancing, ¢r 
matic play, or through the use of langu«; 

c. Ability to appreciate beauty. This 
does not mean a conscious discrimination 
among art forms, but a growing enjoyment 
of beautiful things. It is believed that 
children gain this sensitivity primarily 
through being “artists” themselves. Through 
using crayons and paints in easel painting 
or finger painting, they learn to express 
themselves and gain experience of color, 
line, form, and tone. What each individual 
child makes in the concrete is dependent on 
his knowledge and development. 

4. Physical development. 

Through the early years of a child’s life, 
physical development and growth are rapid 
and must be safeguarded. Under this head 
come all the so called “routine” activities. 
They are essential and must have fixed 
times, and they are the only activities in 
the day’s program that are not flexible ac- 
cording to the need of the group. They are 
something the child must accept, because, 
through the continual repetition of certain 
activities at regular hours, the child devel- 
ops normal, healthy habits. Opportunity 
must be provided for outdoor and indoor 
activity that will develop and coordinate 
both the large and small muscles of the 
body and induce deep breathing. The kind 
of exercise and its duration should be care- 
fully watched, and the individual child pro- 
tected against undue fatigue. It is also im- 
portant to develop desirable attitudes to- 
ward the physical habits of eating, sleep- 
ing and elimination, for these form the 
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child’s health and 
He should become acquainted 
with and learn to accept a variety of foods, 
and should learn to participate in his daily 
health routine. 


foundation for the 
growth. 


The Organization of the School 


The preceding standards have indicated 
in general the purposes and objectives of 
nursery school educatitbn. There are also 
certain standards required in the organiza- 
tion of the school itself, for these make it 
possible to maintain the standards of teach- 
ing. 

1. General character of the group. 

It is usually desirable, if possible, for the 
group to include children from homes of 
varying social, economic and _ intellectual 
backgrounds. 
2. Size of group. 
This is dependent on the ages of the 
children. If the children are under three, 
the teacher must have a small group or an 
assistant, because much physical care of the 
child is required. The size of the group is 
governed by the floor and yard space, the 
number of teachers available and the pur- 
pose for which the school exists. 
3. Age of the children. . 

From 18 months to five years. 
4. Personnel of the school staff. 

There should be one or two trained 
nursery school teachers, according to the 
age of the children and the size of the 
group. The staff should also include a 
trained nurse and a dietitian, and there 
should be a doctor on call. Provision 
should be made for student or parent par- 
ticipation. 

5. Plant and equipment. 

This includes the building or space pro- 
vided. It is generally arranged to have 
two rooms, one for the school room and 
one for the nap room. This makes it pos- 
sible to have the nap room a quiet place, 
and the children who are ready for their 
nap can go quietly to bed without being 
disturbed by the child who is a slow eater. 
This also allows for more play space, as 
no room is taken up by cots. (This would 
apply only to the all day school.) The 
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playground, the equipment, the outdoor 
play apparatus, the indoor play materials 
complete the physical setup of the school. 

The daily program of a nursery school 
is planned so as to be flexible, except for 
the routine activities already mentioned. 
However, this program includes two essen- 
tial parts: that appertaining entirely to the 
children; and that having to do with the 
parents and the home. 


The Program for the Child 
For the children, the five day school pro- 


grams must include such activities as the 
following: 


1. Spontaneous play — play activities 
initiated by the children and carried on by 
them in a social group. 

2. Stories or picture books. 

3. Rhythmic activities. 

4. Routine activities. 

5. Social responsibilities. This means 
learning to put toys in the proper place, 
and wraps and personal belonging in indi- 
vidual lockers. 

6. Experience with growing things. The 
children must have opportunity to care for 
rabbits, kittens, birds, fish, etc., in their 
own school environment, to plant seeds and 
watch them grow, to care for plants and 
flowers in the schoolroom. 

7. Experience in a wider environment 
outside the school. This means trips to 
acquaint the child with the neighborhood 
or surrounding community. Such places 
as the firehouse, the zoo, the grocery store, 
the general market, the railway station, the 
docks, the dairy farm, are all of special 
interest to the child. 

8. Maintenance of health standards. 
This is a must for every nursery school. 
The following are some of the require- 
ments, for which provision must be made: 
a complete physical examination; a daily 
inspection by the nurse, to prevent so far as 
possible the spread of infections; the isola- 
tion of a child from the group at the first 
sign of any abnormal behavior; adequate 
feeding under the direction of a trained 
nutritionist; adequate rest and naps; play 
in the open air. 
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The Program for the Home 


The second part of the nursery school 
program has to do with the parents and 
the home. A good nursery school must be 
in full cooperation with the home. The 
home environment is either an asset or a 
handicap in the child’s development, and 
the school must know how to build upon 
what the home offers. Cooperation with 
parents and home should include the fol- 
lowing (I quote from “The Minimum Es- 
sentials for Nursery School Education.” ) 


There should be an exchange of information be- 
tween school and home, and simple records which 
furnish a few fundamental facts regarding the 
child’s attitudes and behavior at home should be 
kept. The school should also furnish the home 
with information which will be of service to the 
parent in wisely guiding the child’s development. 

Conferences with individual parents should be 
arranged whenever it seems desirable to discuss a 
problem upon which the parents’ cooperation is 
needed. Occasional casual conferences should be 
held. Opportunity for these is furnished when 
the child is brought to school by the parent. 
Friendly visits to the home so as to get better 
acquainted with the parents are most desirable. 
Observation of a home situation which is affecting 
the child’s behavior should be made so that the 
parents and the school may work together in 
modifying the undesirable conduct. 


The parents should visit the nursery 
school, so that they may better understand 
the purpose and the plan for handling chil- 
dren of this age, and also so that the be- 
havior of their child as a member of a 
group may be observed. Study groups for 
parents are advised as an integral part of 
the school’s activities, as only by serious 
study can the parent get an understanding 
of the many-sided development of the child 
and the basis for his behavior. Occasional 
parent meetings are helpful in giving par- 
ents a sense of their share in the project 
and in strengthening the group interest 
and backing. It is the only time that some 
of the fathers come to the school. 


Nursery School and the Deaf Child 


I have attempted to give a general pic- 
ture of nursery schools, their development, 
purposes, and practices; and now perhaps 
it might be of interest to apply these ideas 
to the preschool deaf child. 

In the standards for the nursery school, 
experience in a wider environment is rec- 
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ommended; that is, new experiences out- 
side the child’s home and school. If this is 
important for the hearing child, who is 
able to get new ideas from conversation 
with friends, from story books, from the ex- 
periences of his parents, and from listening 
to the radio, it is even more important for 
the deaf child, who is so limited in experi- 
ence. 

When observing the block building and 
the dramatic play of preschool deaf chil- 
dren, | have discovered that their imagina- 
tive play very little. It 
chiefly of playing house, putting baby to 
bed, playing doctor, getting a hair cut. 
Moreover, it is difficult for them to under- 
take a cooperative, constructive group proj- 
ect. Although Billy may be the leader, and 
may attempt to dramatize a recent train 
ride, it means nothing for the rest of the 
group, who have not had that experience. 
Although they may try to follow Billy, their 
effort lacks the right response, and he soon 
becomes discouraged and goes off to play 
by himself. 


varies consists 


I have learned that the preschool deaf 
child must have knowledge of various ac- 
tivities, for any picture or rhythmic game 
means nothing to him until he has seen the 
object or activity on which it is patterned 
—such as the elephant at the zoo, the fire 
engine in the firehouse, etc. It is most 
necessary for the preschool deaf child to 
have experience in a wider environment 
outside the home and the school. 

I have also observed that the lip reading 
and speech preparation in the nursery 
school provide activities the children readi- 
ly accept and enjoy, as they do any other 
game. They try to do well because they 
get a personal satisfaction from doing well, 
and they become aware gradually that this 
is a method of communication. They learn 
something of lip reading and the elements 
of speech, and their powers of concentra- 
tion are correspondingly developed. 

Lip reading and speech preparation are 
included in our daily program in the pre- 
school class at the Rochester School. This 
project is under the able direction of Miss 


(Continued on page 466) 
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Journalism for the Deaf 


By R. Goope MACcREADY 


. WAS eight-thirty by the big wall 
| clock in the city room of The Daily 
Oklahoman. 

From my seat on’the rim of the horse- 
shoe desk I observed a general stir and 
bustle in the room. Reporters and sub- 
editors were pulling on their overcoats and 
searching for their hats, chaffing each other 
the while and lingering for a parting word 
with the pretty sob sister, who still was 
busy at her desk near the door. Even the 
copyreaders on my left and right were mak- 
ing their preparations for departure, and 
as each one left he waved me a cheery 
goodbye. Enthralled by the scene about 
me, I remained in my place on the deserted 
rim, pulling reflectively at my old briar 
pipe. 

Finally, the news editor, “the man in the 
slot,” as he is called, finished his task of 
checking a pile of copy. He leaned back 
in his chair and placed the bundle in a 
wire tray, from which it immediately was 
snatched by an impatient copy boy and 
thrust into the pneumatic tube which would 
shoot it to the composing room upstairs. 
The man in the slot scribbled a note and 
flipped it across the desk to me. 

“The bulldog edition has gone to press,” 
I read. “How do you like your first trick 
on the desk?” 

“T like it very much,” I replied. “Why, 
I can hardly believe that I have been edit- 
ing copy hot from the battlefield of Ba- 
taan.” 

“All beginners feel that same way,” 
chuckled the man in the slot. “Still, I 
must say that you write heads like a vet- 
eran. Come back any time, and, by the by, 
remember me to the people at the Journal- 
ism school.” 


An Important Cog in the Machine 


Five minutes later, I was walking up 
Robinson avenue in the keen March air, 
feeling almost as tall as the skyscrapers of 


Oklahoma City. For four hours I had been 
an important and integral cog in the ma. 
chinery of a great metropolitan newspaper, 
and the experience had gone to my head 
like wine. The exhilaration that showed 
in my face and manner must have commu- 
nicated itself to the passersby, for several 
smiled sympathetically, evidently under the 
impression that I was drunk or in love, 
And I was both, in a manner of speaking, 
for had I not just proved to my own satis- 
faction that deafness does not matter in at 
least one department of newspaper work? 

Early that afternoon a haggard war cor- 
respondent with the roar of guns in his 
ears had pounded his portable typewriter 
to tell the world that General MacArthur's 
lines still were holding. And it had been 
mine to decide which paragraphs of that 
story could be deleted so that it would fit 
exactly the space allotted to it in the paper; 
mine to verify the spelling of strange place- 
names; mine to see that the copy was prop- 
erly marked so that it would conform to the 
Oklahoman style sheet that I had _ been 
studying for several weeks; mine to write 
a head for the story that would tell the 
casual reader at a glance what it was all 
about. Small wonder that I walked proud- 
ly! 

At the corner of Robinson and Grand, I 
stepped into a café for a sandwich and a 
cup of coffee, keeping one eye cocked for 
the appearance of a paper boy. It seemed 
ages before a shock-headed urchin with a 
bundle of papers hove into sight and re 
sponded to my hail. Flinging him a coin, 
I seized one of the papers and, with trem- 
bling fingers, unfolded the damp, smelly 
sheets. There on the front page, in great 
black type, I saw the head I had written 
for the war story: 

Americans Hurl Back 
Fresh Jap Onslaught 


But it was time to catch the Interurban 
back to the sleepy little University town of 
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Norman. I sprinted to the station and just 
managed to swing on as the trolley was 
pulling out of the yard. Going up the aisle 
toward the smoking compartment, I saw 
that every other passenger had a Daily 
Oklahoman in his hand, and I resisted a 
wild impulse to shout to those people: 

“It’s my stuff you’re reading — mine, 
mine, MINE!” 

Not that I was an utter tyro in author- 
ship. All my life I had been writing some- 
thing or other, and had seen my work in 
school papers, newspapers, and 
even in national magazines. But this was 
something different — never before had I 
reached my public so quickly and with such 
vital information. True, my by-line did 
not appear anywhere in the paper, but 
then the glory of the Press is its anonymity. 
The man in the slot had thought my heads 
good enough to pass on to the copy boy 
without comment, and every one of them 
had fitted when set up in the appropriate 
type. I had won my spurs as a copyreader. 

“Copyreading!” I hear someone sneer. 
“Is that creative writing? Does not a 
copyreader on a newspaper correspond to 
a bookkeeper in a factory? He sits all day 
or all night at a desk, reading a stream of 
copy from the far places of the world, gath- 
ered and written by men who take their 
lives in their hands, and all he can do is to 
correct certain minor errors in that copy 
which would hardly be noticed by the aver- 
age reader. At best, he can write a clever, 
catchy head for the story, but so could any 
person of average intelligence and literacy. 
Where, then, is the credit in being a copy- 
reader?” 


country 


Copyreading is High Art 


Fair and softly. There are a hundred 
good reporters for every good copyreader, 
and the man who can read copy acceptably 
need never lack for a job, whatever the 
economic situation of his country. For 
copyreading is high art, all the more so be- 
cause it is done under conditions that would 
try any writer. Working at top speed, the 
copyreader must decide at a glance whether 


astory is too long; whether it is libelous; 
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whether it contains errors of spelling, gram- 
mar or punctuation; whether it violates the 
office style; whether it is constructed ac- 
cording to the canons of good newspaper 
writing; whether it could not be written 
better. I have seen a copyreader take a 
dull, plodding story batted out by some 
reporter suffering from hangover, and turn 
it into a sparkling masterpiece that won 
commendation and an increase in salary for 
the astonished reporter. On the other hand, 
a poor copyreader can ruin the best story. 

“Granted,” says my imaginary inter- 
locutor. “But it is not every day that one 
meets a deaf copyreader, and how do you 
know that you yourself are not a mere 
flash in the pan? You have made good in 
your first trial, but can you, who are total- 
ly deaf and unable to read the lips, hold 
down a permanent job as a copyreader?” 

I think so. For, after all, industry, 
perseverance and intelligence are what 
count in copyreading, as in every other line 
of human endeavor. Above all, the ability 
to write good stuff himself is the first quali- 
fication for the copyreader; else how shall 
he spot the literary lapses in the copy he 
reads? I maintain that there are just as 
many potential literary craftsmen, propor- 
tionately, among the deaf as among the 
hearing, and if this fact is not yet sufh- 
ciently recognized it is only because the 
deaf are slow to outgrow their inhibitions 
and the world its prejudices. 


Deafness is No Handicap 


Take my own experience. I subsequent- 
ly made three more trips to The Okla- 
homan to read copy on the desk as part 
of my course in Newspaper Editing at the 
School of Journalism. Neither on the first 
occasion nor on any of those that followed 
was I particularly conscious of my deafness 
as a handicap. After greeting the news edi- 
tor, I seated myself quietly at the desk and 
waited until he shoved a sheaf of copy in 
my direction. Using a heavy black copy 
pencil, I edited that copy, wrote heads for 
it and shoved it back with the same taci- 
turnity. I did not speak to the men on my 
right and left; and, so far as I could judge, 
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they conversed but little among themselves, 
devoting their whole attention to the task 
of whipping raw copy into shape. I defi- 
nitely got the impression that this was a 
game in which brains were more important 
than hearing. 

Sometimes, of course, it is necessary for 
the copyreader to verify a fact or a name 
over the telephone, but in all cases this can 
be relegated to someone else at the desk. 
Also, the man in the slot usually can spot 
doubtful copy before assigning it to anyone 
at the desk, and then can turn it over to a 
man who knows all the prominent people 
in the city, as well as the many-faceted life 
of the city itself. The deaf copyreader 
himself often can become sufficiently fa- 
miliar with his city and its people to catch 
many such errors. Every copyreader in 
time develops a nose for libel, and can 
smell it a mile off. 

Are other journalistic vocations open to 
the deaf young man or woman? Certainly. 
If he or she is in earnest and possesses the 
necessary mental equipment, it is quite pos- 
sible to succeed as a feature writer or col- 
umn conductor. Deafness, it seems to me, 
would be a fatal handicap in news report- 
ing regardless of how well one could read 
the lips. Much of the modern reporter’s 
work must be done over the telephone, and 
when he does go out on assignment he must 
interview so many people under such vary- 
ing conditions and circumstances that he 
cannot afford to be handicapped by any de- 
gree of deafness. For the same reason, I 
hesitate to include editorial writing, since 
this presupposes a knowledge of city, state, 
national and international affairs that must 
be got at first hand through channels not 
available to the deaf person. 


Make Yourself an Expert 


The best way for the deaf journalist to 
succeed in his chosen profession is to make 
himself an expert in something. For ex- 
ample, if he knows books, he either can 
write book reviews or conduct a book re- 
view column. If he is an authority on 
American history, he will find this an un- 
failing source of ideas for historical fea- 
tures. Should his tastes lie more in the 
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field of science, he is equipped to write 
popular interpretative articles on the latest 
discoveries of erudite but incomprehensible 
professors. And so on ad infinitum. 


Proofreading is another department of 
newspaper work in which hearing is not 
absolutely essential. It is not the dull, me. 
chanical task that it mistakenly is supposed 
to be; on the contrary, it is a fascinating, 
indispensable occupation which can be used 
as a stepping stone to the highest positions 
in journalism. Unfortunately, though, there 
is little chance for the beginner to break 
into the game this way, since practically 
all proofreaders on large newspapers must 
be union printers. 


Hitherto I have confined myself to the 
discussion of opportunities for the deaf 
in newspaper journalism, but there are just 
as many opportunities for them in _ the 
magazine field. Indeed, the magazines of- 
fer a much better market for fact articles, 
while it goes without saying that the sue- 
cessful writer of magazine fiction can earn 
more money than any working journalist. 

This is not to underrate the rewards of 
journalism, whose top salaries compare 
favorably with those received by doctors, 
lawyers and engineers. However, unless 
the deaf journalist is able to syndicate a 
column or wangle an executive position on 
some paper, he cannot expect to share in 
the big money. As a proofreader, he will 
draw the same salary as the printers and 
linotype operators; as a local columnist or 
feature writer he will be paid either by 
space rates or on a salary basis determined 
by the pulling power of his page or column. 


‘In all but very exceptional cases, such a 


salary is comparatively small. Let us say 
instead that he gets a job on the copy desk. 
He will start at a salary of from $15 to $25 
a week, depending on living costs in his 
city. Two or three years later, if he makes 
good as a copyreader, he will be earning 
$50 a week, and from then on he can be 
pretty sure of regular raises until he is 
earning $5,000 a year. This salary, while 
considerably lower than many paid by large 
city newspapers, still is a great deal more 


(Continued on page 476) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Actual Letters Exchanged Among Members of ‘the Volta Bureau’s 
Correspondence Club 


Farewell to Tantrums 


Charles, six years old, attends the New 
Jersey State School. 


HARLES was much interested in the 
3 roundabout “album.” He said the 
names of some of the children after 
me, and said “Don— boy — fish — nice,” 


when he saw the picture of Don with his 
fishing outfit. 


That question of hearing children desert- 
ing their little deaf friends for other hear- 
ing children troubles me, too. Charles 
cries bitterly when his small friends leave 
him, but they cannot seem to get accus- 
tomed to his not talking, and try as I will 
I cannot get them to face him and talk to 
him. They keep asking, “Why can’t he 
talk? What’s he mean when he does that?” 
Charles senses the difference between him- 
self and hearing children, but gets very in- 
dignant when you explain that he does not 
hear as well as they. The hearing children 
seem more interested in his car, his tent and 
other toys than in his company, but I sup- 
pose we must expect that. It is not surpris- 
ing that the children cannot grasp what lip 
reading means. I have seen adults talk to 
Charles when we were out for an evening 
walk at dusk, when he could not possibly 
see to read their lips, and then feel so sorry 
for him because he did not understand what 
they said. 


We find that since Charles has been com- 
ing home every third week end he has ad- 
justed himself to the school routine, and 
has done better work than he did when he 
did not come home so often. He has cer- 
tainly changed for the better since we 
adopted this plan, and I have wondered 
whether he were not homesick when he 
used to be so rebellious at the times we 
visited him. 

I must tell you of an incident which hap- 
pened last week. We keep a diary of news 


events, similar to the daily news reports 
they have at school. On Sunday I wrote, 
“Sunday, Mother and Charles played in the 
yard. Mary came. Harry came. We had 
fun.” Charles made no comment then, but 
when his father had finished dinner Charles 
got the diary and showed his father the 
entry, saying: “Sunday, church. Charles, 
no church. Mother bad boy. Sunday, 
church? Charles, yes!” We certainly got 
a thrill at this effort to make conversation. 

The audiometer reports vary. The previ- 
out one showed a loss of 70 in the left ear 
and 68 in the right ear. The latest one 
shows a loss of 70 in the left ear and 66 in 
the right ear. Charles does very well with 
a hearing aid in school and as soon as he 
is ready for one we shall see about getting 
it. I honestly believe, though, that if he 
had one to use at home just for fifteen min- 
ute periods several times a day, I’d be able 
to help his speech considerably. I am will- 
ing to make haste slowly, rather than try 
to rush him, but it certainly is a tempta- 
tion. He is making excellent progress in 
connected language. 

He does occasionally have tantrums still, 
but as his reasoning power increases the 
tantrums are much less frequent and less 
violent. I think we stress everything the 
children do, blaming it on their handicap, 
whereas I have seen hearing children the 
same age put on a performance just as bad 
as any deaf child’s. A little hearing girl 
spent the evening here and we had iced tea. 
Hers was not sweet enough to suit her and 
her mother said, “You may have more su- 
gar if you wish, but don’t waste it. There’s 
a war on.” ‘The child wanted it sweetened, 
so I put more sugar in, stirred it and 
handed it to her. She laughed and said, 
“T don’t want it.” Once Charles might have 
done that, but not now. 

With discipline, sharing with others, and 
the development of reasoning power, many 
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There are still 
many bridges to be crossed and difficulties 
to be faced, but when I contrast the happy 
little boy who smiles at me and says “Come, 
motheh,” with the bewildered little lad I 
placed in school two years ago, I am deep- 


hurdles are surmounted. 


ly grateful to the kind and wise teachers 
who so patiently and 
worked with him. 

Mrs. C. C., NEw JERSEY. 


conscientiously 


Beginning to Earn Money 


Donald, eleven, is in the Newark Day 
School. 

The letters have finally caught up with 
me, and as they are long overdue I will 
just write a short note and tell you the 
news next time. 

Don is having a good summer and his 
health is fine. He has taken on various 
jobs for himself, working at the gas station 
(without pay) and washing dishes in the 
ice cream bar for a cone now and then. 
He seems to value money he earns away 
from home more than the money we pay 
him for jobs around the house. I pay him 
to carry water for my garden. 

All summer he has helped at a garage 
near our house and one evening he came in 
all grease from head to foot and dancing 
up and down so excited he could hardly 
talk. The man at the garage (Mr. Wilson) 
had let him drive a Ford around the lot. 
“I know daddy’s car East Rutherford Don- 
ald drive,” and he went through all the mo- 
tions of starting, etc. Then he told me “the 
Buick I don’t know.” You see it has the 
shift on the wheel. I only hope he does 
not get the notion to drive the old car some 
day. 

Mr. Wilson gave Don a screw driver of 
his very own and he showed me how fine 
it was, for you can step on the handle with- 
out its breaking. He is so crazy about me- 
chanics that I hope he has learned some 
things of real value in spite of greasy over- 
alls that will stand alone with the dirt on 
them. We had no bath tub at the farm so 
getting him clean was quite a chore. 

A friend drove up to see us and discov- 
ered at eleven o’clock when it was time to 
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start for home (over one hundred miles) 
that he had a flat tire. He and Father huffed 
and puffed but that tire refused to come off 
the rim. Don wanted to help out but Daddy 
said no, for he was afraid he would knock 
off the jack and get hurt. Well, when the 
two of them couldn’t budge it they decided 
to let the kid try. He showed Daddy how 
to hold the tool while he kicked it and off 
came the stubborn nuts that held -the tire 
on. That must have been one of the tricks 
Don had learned at the garage and it really 
was funny to see how sheepish those two 
husky men looked. 

I do want to speak again about tantrums, 
that old bugbear. Just recently I read an 
article by a teacher. It was in the VoLTA 
Review, I| think, and she says tantrums are 
often caused by the child being unjustly 
accused. I have found that to be true many 
times with Don, and when he is excited he 
shuts his eyes and refuses to look, so of 
course I have to wait until the tantrum has 
run its course before he will see my expla- 
nation. There are fewer tantrums as he 
grows older, and they usually occur after 
nervous strain and after he has let off 
steam, so to speak, you can see him relax. 


Mrs. M. C.. New JERSEY. 


Summer in the Country 


Marilyn, nine years old, is in the New 
York Day School. 

The summer is passing so rapidly. 

At the place in the country where we 
have been staying, Marilyn is the only 
child, and she has had no playmates, there- 
fore she depends wholly upon my company, 
which perhaps was just as beneficial to her. 
Anyhow, it has given me an opportunity to 
show her nature’s gifts to the world. 

The most interesting spectacle to her was 
the way the mother birds would carry food 
to their offspring and then one day we 
actually saw the tiny birds try out their 
wings. Every day Marilyn would watch 
the birds until they all flew away. One 
day she found a bird nest on the ground as 
though it had been placed there for her to 
see the actual making of one. Feeding the 
rabbits was another thing she enjoyed, and 
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watching the spiders weaving their webs 
was something new to her, along with frogs. 
ants, snakes, etc.. all of which broadened 
her knowledge. Other pastimes she enjoyed 
were picking huckleberries, rowing and 
fishing. 

I had no idea Marilyn was deaf until she 
was past four years of age. The doctor: 
always told me, “She is just not interested,” 
or “She will outgrow it,” and since she was 
slow in everything else, they said that she 
was just slow in talking. All they stressed 
was building her up physically. The only 
method of testing her hearing at that time 
was with a tuning fork, to which she re- 
sponded readily. Had I known it was her 
ears I could have done so much for her 
then, especially if I had known of the Vol- 
ta Bureau at that time. What a world of 
knowledge I missed unknowingly. 

I still say every medical man that de- 
tects deafness in anyone should enlighten 
his patient as to the Volta Bureau. I 
groped my way in the darkness, but thank 
God I see a great improvement in Marilyn. 


Mrs. D. G., New York. 


Experiences in Summer Camp 


Richard, 8 years old, is in the Albany 
Day School. His hearing loss is 62 in the 
right ear and 58 in the left ear. 


This summer Richard had his first ex- 
perience of a summer camp. I think it did 
him some good, but in other ways it was a 
disappointment to him and to us. He and 
one of his school chums the same age, but 
with much more hearing than Richard, 
went to the Y.M.C.A. camp for a week. 
Richard simply beamed with happiness 
when he started, and I am sure we were as 
thrilled as he was to see him so happy and 
filled with anticipation. After making in- 
quiry as to arrangements about supervi- 
sion, etc., I found that each group of seven 
boys had a counsellor and I was assured 
that his handicap would not interfere with 
his enjoyment of camp. 

But when he came home he had a very 
disgusted attitude about the whole thing, 
and all the comment we could get was, “No 
more far away camp. Bob bad boy. Bob 
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belt.” We have since learned that this 
year his counsellor was a fifteen year old 
boy, at the camp for the first time.’ The 
other little boy told his mother, “Bob was 
very saucy. Bob said ‘shut up’ all the 
time.” He also said that every time one 
of the counsellors wanted to talk to Richard 
they called on him (Richard’s chum) and 
did not try to make Richard himself under- 
stand. On one occasion it seems Bob lost 
his temper and used his belt on Richard, 
which Richard resented very much, and 
which he kept talking about after his re- 
turn. I realize that some form of discipline 
must be maintained in camp, but to let a 
fifteen year old boy take charge of it seems 
very unwise, and I think the supervisor or 
director should have attended to that end. 

The cheerful side of the experience is that 
Richard learned not to be too fussy about 
food, that he got along very well with the 
other little boys, and they liked him, and 
that in many games he was first, and in the 
treasure hunts he was quick to grasp the 
game and many times was the first to find 
the notes, etc. 


Unfortunately, Richard had spent no 
time in the country at night and the experi- 
ence of camping on an island, sleeping on 
the ground rolled in a blanket, after telling 
ghost stories, was frightening to him. He 
apparently expressed his fear, was shamed 
by the rest of the crowd and had to be re- 
turned to main headquarters before break- 
fast. He tells me he cried about that. 


Camp life is such a marvelous experi- 
ence for a boy when properly directed that 
I wanted Richard to have it. I did hesi- 
tate because of his age, but found they had 
groups of seven year olds and Richard is 
eight and a half. Is it possible that in my 
heart I want him so nearly like normally 
hearing children that I forget to weigh the 
effect of some of his experiences and con- 
tacts? 

Richard has a tent in his back yard, and 
he and two pals, nine and ten, have enjoyed 
it. Sometimes they eat their lunches there 
and once even slept out there. Two moth- 
ers I know didn’t sleep that night. I was 
exhausted, lying awake wondering about 
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mosquitoes, ants, prowlers, etc. Just after 
they got tucked in for the night we had an 
air raid alarm, and Edward said, “I had 
no one to talk to. Richard rolled right 
over and went to sleep.” Edward’s mother 
“heard” the doorbell ring several times dur- 
ing the night and ran down with open arms 
to open the door, only to find it was all her 
imagination. The boys begged to do it 
again the next night, but it had turned 
cold, and so further experiences of that 
kind were postponed. 


Mrs. G. D.. New York. 


This Boy Likes to Read 


John, twelve years old, is hard of hear- 
ing. After a trial in public schools, he has 
attended the Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf six years, and will enter the eighth 
grade this fall. 


Dear Mothers: 

The editors of the VoLTa Review, when 
they first read my article on Books for 
the Hard of Hearing Child, which appears 
in this issue, feared that the long list of 
books John has read might discourage some 
of you who have difficulty in getting your 
boys and girls to read. I hope that this 
will not be true, and that you will be glad 
to have the generous number of titles from 
which to choose. 


John has had an unusual opportunity to 
know books, since I have been a profes- 
sional reviewer of children’s books as long 
as he can remember. With three or four 
hundred new books in the house each year 
to entice him, it is small wonder that he is 
a dyed-in-the-wool reader at twelve. But 
no home library, however lavish, can com- 
pete with the offerings of the public library, 
and I am sure you will find books men- 
tioned in the article readily procurable in 
most libraries. 

I am just beginning a new project—try- 
ing to find books that will lead the totally 
deaf child to enjoy reading. Since John 
is severely hard of hearing, but not deaf, 
this is a new field for me, and I will sin- 
cerely appreciate the help any of you may 
be able to give in building a list of books 
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the deaf child can enjoy from babyhood 
up through the grades. When sending in 
the title of a book, please give the name 
of the author and that of the publisher if 
possible; also the age and grade at which 
your deaf child enjoyed the book. 

I feel that every book any of us can put 
on a shelf to help the deaf child toward nor- 
mal reading enjoyment will be well worth 
I do 
not expect such a shelf of books to grow 
fast, because each must pass the test with 
a group of children, and each child must 
have adequate time to enjoy and digest 
the books. 


any amount of effort to discover it. 


John’s hearing loss is about 60 decibels 
in the speech range. We think that quinine 
given to me at the time of his birth may be 
responsible for his deafness, although of 
course we do not know. Doctors and pys- 
chologists were slow to say that he was 
hard of hearing. They considered him an 
out and out behavior problem, which of 
course he became. They said he could hear, 
but did not want to talk. We went the 
rounds with him. He graduated from a 
nursery school, where he confused the au- 
thorities terribly. They felt hé might have 
“deaf spots.” He went through kinder- 
garten and first grade in public schools. 
His voice was so like that of a hearing 
child it was thought best to keep him in 
schools with the hearing, although care- 
ful hearing tests had revealed the extent 
of his He learned scarcely any- 
thing, however, in the first grade in public 
school, although I taught him reading and 
spelling by working with him and speaking 
to him at close range during the summer 
when he was six. Finally, having passed 
the first grade reading and spelling tests, 
he entered the Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf, and was placed in the second grade 
on trial. He looked the situation over bel- 
ligerently for a week, then put his feet un- 
der the desk and began to work. He has 
been working and loving school ever since, 
and is a long way from the bad little boy 
he was six years ago. 


loss. 


(Continued on page 466) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teachers ot Lip Reading ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 


Birmingham 

Miss DorotHY VERNON 
1331 N. 24th St. 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
P. O. Box 1617 


Pasadena 


Miss HELEN SCRIVER 
149 S. Los Robles 
Phone: SY 3-6155 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
2622 Alameda de las Pulgas 
Phone: San Mateo 5-1084 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SmitH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Miss ALice PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHie 
2601 16th St., N. W. 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 
Augusta 


Mrs. St. JuLiEN CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 


185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Indiana 
East Chicago 


Miss Mary E, TELinc 
4819 Magoun Ave. 
Phone: East Chicago 1913 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New ENGLAND ScHOOL oF Lip 
READING 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Phone: 3759 


Cambridge 
Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


fiss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHUR J. YouNne 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Y psilanti 

Miss AnnE M. BuNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. LinpgQutst 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. EtHet J. Turtey 
5124 Newton Ave., S. 
Phone: WH 2097 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 
Miss Haze GIBSON 


156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion WEISS 
247 Harrison Avenue _ 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 

Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 
Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHARDSON 


114 Watson Building 
Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


1 enafly 

Mrs. IrENE B. YOUNG 

20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss ExvizaBeTH HuntTINc 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MARGUERITE G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALtLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
320 East 42nd St. 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcaret DuNN 


Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss ExvizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


W oodstock 


Mrs. Littan Lapp 
P. O. Box 448 


CHURCH 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Ohio 


Bluffton 


Mrs. Leota A. Gratz 
110 South Lawn Ave. 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Norwood 


Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. Gooprrienp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 


Mrs. Wo. T. Cray 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marie SLACK 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 
Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








On Being Successfully Deaf 


By ARTHUR S. GARBETT 


O MUCH has been done for the hard 

of hearing in recent years that it 

seems churlish to ask, like Oliver 
Twist, for more. Not only have hearing- 
aids, radio, and so forth restored us in 
varying degree to the world of sound, but 
immense research has been applied to the 
psychology of the deaf, both by the hear- 
ing and the non-bearing. Organizations 
and institutions for aid to the deaf have 
increased and multiplied. Even the public 
has been educated to a better understand- 
ing of our condition. Today, a person is 
no longer deaf as an adder, deaf as a post, 
or deaf as a trunk-maker, but simply deaf 
or hard of hearing. 

Nevertheless, there is, it seems to me, 
still room for improvement. The empha- 
sis is still upon our deficiencies rather than 
our qualities. We are still limping soldiers 
who must somehow be taught to keep step 
with the regiment. 


An Effort to Face the Problem 


The dreadful alternative to trying to live 
a “normal” life under abnormal conditions 
is solitude. Many warn against its dangers. 
Yet to seek solitude when ill or handicapped 
is the most natural impulse in the world, 
and one obeyed by all living creatures. 
Undoubtedly, the impulse has its bad side. 
Partly it is the outcome of fear, and as such 
it engenders nervousness, over-sensitivity, 
suspicion and other ills of the spirit. But 
it is also a natural and necessary effort to 
face the problem, think it out, and arrive 
at a solution of some kind. At least it was 
with me, and I venture to relate what came 
of it, even at the expense of being tem- 
porarily biographical. 
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When deafness crept up on me in my 
early thirties, I was married and had a son. 
My life-work had settled into music, for- 
tunately taking a literary turn. I was writ- 
ing descriptive notes on recordings for a 
leading phonograph firm, and doing well 
at it. But the World War came, bringing 
influenza in its wake and a return of hear- 
ing trouble dating from a childhood attack 
of scarlet fever. 

Like everybody else at this stage, I con- 
sulted specialists, sought advice, bought an 
electric hearing aid just then coming into 
use, and battled against the conflict between 
the old way of living and the new one now 
rapidly encroaching upon me. Finally, I 
gave up my job, fled to relatives in Cali- 
fornia, and tried life on a prune-orchard 
and chicken ranch—in the West all small 
farms are called ranches. I was too ill for 
the work, however, and eventually got a 
newspaper job in San Francisco. 


People Seemed Like Ghosts 


It was at this stage I took up lip-reading 
and joined an organization for the hard of 
hearing. In my case, however, it did more 
harm than good. I was still weak and ill, 
underweight and subject to fevers. In my 
over-wrought state I could not bear the 
sight of people drifting ghost-like about 
the room, mouthing at each other and at 
me. I could not make friends with people 
with whom I had nothing in common but a 
handicap that had broken my life, whose 
very presence reminded me of it. I felt 
pigeon-holed and jailed. 1 was suffering 
from a kind of mental claustrophobia, and 
felt imprisoned, hot and bothered as a 
waffle in a waffle-iron. 
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The effect, I regret to say, was lasting. 
then I have made several half- 
hearted attempts to take up lip-reading and 
be a “joiner,” but always the old, stifled 
feeling returns. I think that a similar con- 
dition affects many others who make such 


Since 


attempts too soon, or while ill as well as 
going deaf. A few years ago, an effort was 
made in San Francisco to increase the mem- 
bership of an organization for the hard of 
hearing. An energetic, determined presi- 
dent conducted a vigorous drive, but with 
little success. Apparently, many others be- 
sides myself prefer not to scratch an open 
wound by associating with their fellow- 
sufferers. 

In the end, | fled the scene, gave up the 
job for which I was ill-suited, and went 
back to the ranch. 


The Relief of Solitude 


Never shall | forget the relief of solitude. 
Here I could be alone among the trees and 
the chickens, whose cluckings were inaudi- 
ble. Like the Miller of the Dee, I cared for 
nobody, no, not I, and nobody cared for 
me except those whose care really mattered. 
People might talk and chickens might cluck, 
but nothing compelled me to listen. I was 
free! 

Free to think my own thoughts, work 
out my own problem. Free in the benign 
Santa Clara Valley to look up unto the 
hills whence cometh our help. 

Gradually, my mind cleared. I began to 
look at things coolly and objectively. My 
own situation sublimated itself and merged 
into the problem of all who are handi- 
capped, physically, mentally, emotionally, 
in any whatsoever. Gradually, I 
worked out a philosophy of life that has 
sustained me ever since, after domestic ne- 
cessities as well as desire drove me back to 
the city, bringing some success in the world 
of affairs. And it is of this I wish to write 
rather than myself. 

At the basis of the troubles of all handi- 
capped people, whatever the cause or de- 
gree, is frustration: some obstacle or obsta- 
cles that prevent one from taking a pre- 
ferred or chosen path. In the case of the 
physically handicapped, the frustration may 


way 
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be a very small one: a limp, a lisp, even a 
mole on the cheek, may assume a signifi- 
cance out of all proportion to its nature. | 
once knew a charming and brilliant woman 
whose whole course of life was modified 
and determined by the fact that she had 
buck teeth. She told me how the fact had 
troubled her adolescence and still gave her 
an inferiority complex. She was, by then, 
a professional psychologist, devoting her 
life to relieving the handicaps, real or im- 
aginary, of troubled children and adoles- 
cents. Such handicaps as hers, she real- 
ized, are mental rather than physical, and, 
except to a very limited degree, do not act 
as preventives to any chosen course of ac- 
tion. 

When deafness comes on in middle life, 
the frustrations are not one but many. I 
can speak, of course, only for those to 
whom deafness comes progressively over a 
protracted period which may last for years 
and be accompanied by other ills of the 
flesh. Slowly, the doors close one by one, 
one’s life shrivels continuously, and appar- 
ently with no end in sight. In addition, 
there are a thousand daily pinpricks caused 
mostly by blundering efforts to act nor- 
mally, that cut at the roots of one’s ego. 
Sensitivity, suspicion, self-abasement, self- 
pity, mingle with the inhibitions. The 
troubles, bad as they are, are exaggerated 
until it seems that there is positively noth- 
ing one can do except to surrender to a 
dreadful inertia. 

Frustration is then as complete as it is 
with the white rat in. the laboratory be- 
wildered by seeking food in a maze. 


Sustaining Resources 


A human being, however, is not a white 
rat. As William James pointed out long 
ago, a human being has hidden resources 
within himself which, under pressure, sus- 
tain him in efforts far beyond his normal 
capacity, and beyond anything he ever 
dreamed of. 

It seemed to me that much written about 
the psychology of the deaf overlooks this 
capacity for self-recovery. I am not deeply 
read in the literature, but that which I have 
read leans heavily upon the disabilities in- 
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volved. They are piled up in massive sen- 
tences that leave the unhappy deaf reader 
paralyzed anew in helpless frustration. The 
recommended cure or alleviation, if any, 
bears heavily upon getting out into society, 
striving to live “normally” when one is 
definitely in an abnormal condition. On 
the other hand, solitude is to be avoided— 
the very solitude which in my case was my 
salvation. The line of reading leads in- 
evitably to exhortations to be brave; pep- 
talk and cheerio, if not from the profes- 
sional psychologists at least from one’s 
friends. 

The turning-point in readjustment begins 
—only begins, mind you—when one ceases 
to think so much of the obstacles, striving 
instead to piece together the broken rem- 
nants of life. Slowly, half unconsciously, 
perhaps, one begins to think in terms of 
what there is left that can still be done. It 
is at this stage, I believe, that in many 
cases solitude can be more helpful than 
outside guidance. It was the stage I was 
at when I went too soon to the lip reading 
classes. I had found employment, a seem- 
ing solution in literary work, but I was 
still choked with inhibitions, particularly 
against music which had been hitherto my 
life-work. At such a stage, solitude can be 
clarifying, at least for some of us. Other- 
wise, the obstacles and frustrations pile up 
again. 


Self-Fulfillment is Necessary 


Merely making a living, regaining a so- 
cial status together with some self-respect. 
is helpful but not enough. It is not the 
real goal. What is needed for complete 
rehabilitation is self-fulfillment. We should 
realize that, if only because so many hear- 
ing folk suffer from the lack of it, or from 
frustration in obtaining it. 

Like the detective in the mystery-yarn 
we must seek the motive, the means, the 
opportunity. Above all, the motive. The 
test may come sooner or later. 

Motives may be of two kinds: the urge 
of dire necessity; and the urge of self- 
fulfillment through the exercise of one’s 
natural abilities. The urge of necessity is 
hot enough of itself. It is accompanied by 
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the fear of failure, and so may bring on 
that failure, and with it a new desperation. 

The urge of necessity furnishes a motive, 
but what is needed beyond that is a dy- 
namic, a power beyond necessity bringing 
a return of vital strength, the power to 
meet and withstand failures as well as to 
win success. 

In my own case, illness in the family and 
other domestic matters furnished the urge 
of necessity. It so happened, however, that 
radio was rising in its first boom. Every- 
body was interested, but nobody quite 
knew what to do about it. My own back- 
ground of experience with music and the 
phonograph gave me more insight into its 
potentials; and this in turn balanced my 
hearing deficiencies, thus equalizing mat- 
ters and bringing back assurance and self- 
respect. This was a true dynamic leading 
to a measure of self-fulfillment along lines 
in which I had already proved my fitness. 
I went to town on it and got along. 


Man Bites Dog 


Something like this, I believe, occurs in 
most cases where the handicapped are able 
to pursue some course for which they are 
adequately fitted, by inclination, previous 
experience, or both. An element of drama 
enters into the situation. One is able to 
turn upon the monster that plagues one, and 
wring victory out of defeat. This was what 
the lady mentioned above did; and it is 
what many deaf people do when they de- 
vote their lives to activities helpful to their 
fellow-sufferers. It is a fulfillment of the 
story that every newspaperman wants to 
write under the heading “Man Bites Dog.” 

This was the case with Beethoven. I have 
already written before showing how he de- 
voted his life to composition because there 
was nothing else he could do. But the mo- 
tive was there complete: the urge of neces- 
sity combined with the power to meet it 
furnishing the dynamic. The means and 
opportunity then opened up, leading to a 
true self-fulfillment. 

Beethoven’s solution, 
unique because of the completeness of his 
revenge upon the Monster—call it compen- 
sation, if you like. He bit the dog right in 


however, is also 
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its own kennel. The world of sound was 
lost to him, yet this was the very world he 
conquered with his music. Music, more- 
over, is the language of the emotions; yet 
out of his chaotic emotional frustrations he 
produced symphonies in which the whole 
gamut of emotions is expressed in a superb 
balance of design and content. 

The case of Edison is far less remarkable 
in this respect. He, too, had the motive of 
necessity combined with the dynamic of 
ability which provided the means and op- 
portunity. As with Beethoven, deafness 
brought concentration upon a single pur- 
pose. But his emotions were not involved 
and he could work placidly in his labora- 
tory with material things, making capital 
out of his solitude. He reminds one of the 
girl in the poem who, when they brought 
her lover home upon a shutter, “went on 
cutting bread and butter.” 

Edison did, however, retaliate upon the 
monster by inventing the phonograph with 
which, had it come soon enough, Beethoven 
might have heard some of his own music. 

Another notable fact about Edison is 
that when deafness came he had a fully 
developed means of communication in 
telegraphy. He employed a secretary who 
tapped out messages in Morse on his em- 
ployer’s knee, so that Edison got a concise 
summary of whatever was going on. An 
expert telegraphist uses contractions and 
code words, so that often, no doubt, Edison 
was saved the rambling oratory of his busi- 
ness associates, got ahead of them before 
the conclusion, and knew the answer. 

He was in some ways better off than 
many of us are today, even in this age of 
lip reading and hearing aids. He could 
converse in the dark as no lip reader can; 
and no nerve-strain or weak batteries 
handicapped him as they do many who use 
hearing-aids too long. 


We Have a Normality of Our Own 


The fact is important because it enabled 
Edison to live a “normal” life: normal, 
that is, to a deaf person. He reveals that 
we deaf folk have a normality of our own. 
Hearing folk often fail to realize this. They 
know nothing of the mechanical difficul- 
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ties and nerve-strains that harass the deaf, 
and attribute the resulting irritabilities or 
inattention to profound _ psychological 
causes. We are often thought to be emo. 
tionally indifferent when we are merely ex. 


hausted. A hearing person attaches too 
much importance to such things, exagger- 


ating them into abnormal mental states, 
Much psychological abracadabra results 
from this. 

An expert in semantics might well object 
to the use of such words as “normal” and 
“abnormal” in connection with the deaf. 
They carry with them implications of men. 
tal deficiencies as well as physical handi- 
caps. Certainly, and through the ages, an 
unjustified stigma of stupidity has attached 
itself to the deaf, and done immense harm. 


We Must Maintain a Proper Balance 


One of our major difficulties results from 
this: we must maintain a proper balance 
between the requirements of contact with 
other folk under difficulties, and the need of 
rest and solitude imposed by deafness and 
vital to both health and happiness. 

Success itself, if it comes, often leads to 
over-effort and over-strain; to attempts to 
go too far outside the behavior-pattern im- 
posed upon us by our limitations. As far 
as possible, we must learn to live within the 
narrowed framework of our potentials. 

This is not impossible, for within lim- 
its we can order our comings and goings 
to provide for a balanced ration of contacts 
and solitude. There are times when the 
unobtrusive switch on a hearing aid can 
spare us much unnecessary suffering that 
the hearing must endure. Our solitude, 
when it comes by desire or from need, is 
more complete. We have powers of con 
centration denied to most. We have the 
power within us to sublimate our exacer 
bated feelings and to spin a golden philos 
ophy of toleration out of our frustrations 
and defeats. 

Thus we have our Emersonian compet 
sations, many of them known only to our 


selves. We know that for all, as for us, 


(Continued on page 468) 
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Books for the Hard of Hearing Child 


By Mary G. NEwrTon 


O you recall the story of The Nis at 
|) the Grocer’s? (A nis to the Scan- 
dinavian is much what a brownie 

isto us.) This particular nis was a curious 
little fellow. .He lived in the shop of a 
groceryman who gave him a goodly supply 
of groats and butter at Christmas, but his 


happiest hours were spent at the garret key- 


hole of a poor student whose book of 
poetry transformed his shabby attic quar- 
ters into a place filled with light and beauty 
and music. 

The little nis was astounded by the 
change that came over the student and his 
room the minute the book was open. He 
could never have imagined such magic com- 
ing from a printed page. Through many 
a night he watched. “Mounted on tiptoe, 
he stood, peeping and peeping, till at last 
the bright light within died away, till the 
Student blew out his lamp and went to 
bed.” 

“This is beyond compare!” the nis ex- 
claimed. “This I could never have antici- 
pated.” 


Joy from Hans Andersen 


Who could describe more truly the joy 
that comes from reading than Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen with his 
brownie man, who learns vicariously that 
there are at least two kinds of food in this 
world, and that both mental and physical 
are vital to man’s well-being. 

I dropped a copy of Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales, the MacKinstry edition, into my son’s 
lap one afternoon when he was nine and a 
half. He was in bed, propped with pillows, 
recuperating from a severe cold, tired of 
puzzles, erector, colors, scissors and paste, 
teady for something new. 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier started him on 
his way. The Nightingale, The Ugly Duck- 
ling, The Emperor’s New Clothes, The True 
Princess, The Little Mermaid, carried. him 


groats-loving 


swiftly along. During the afternoon he led 
a dozen exciting lives. It w&s almost un- 
forgivable to offer him a glass of orange 
juice just at the moment when he encoun- 
tered for the first time the dog with the 
eyes like teacups. Finally came The Snow 
Queen and the last page of the book. He 
lingered over it—making it last as long 
as possible. Then he sighed. 

“Oh Mother, bring me another book just 
like this one.” 

It had to be more Andersen of course, 
because as there is only one Shakespeare, 
so there is but one Andersen. Home from 
the library we brought more tales from 
the great Danish story teller: Wonder 
Stories Told for our Children, The Tumble- 
bug and Other Tales, It’s Perfectly True 
and Other Stories. 

There is no age limit to the enjoyment 
of Andersen. The older we grow the more 
we appreciate and understand him. It is 
good to know that the hard of hearing child 
need never miss this master story teller. 
The age at which he stumbles upon Ander- 
sen will not matter; the stories will stretch 
magically to fit themselves to his years and 
experience. Later, perhaps in the early 
teens, he will read The Three Hanses, that 
splendid boyhood biography Julian David 
has written of Andersen, and will realize 
that the great Andersen in his own life 
lived through miseries like those of his 
Ugly Duckling, was picked at, criticized 
and ostracized, only to emerge, as did the 
duckling, into one eminently praiseworthy. 


The Enchantment of the Wonder Tale 


The average nine to twelve year old is 
caught in the enchantment of the wonder 
tale. Here he finds excitement, plot, food 
for his imagination. Characters are already 
developed for better or for worse. Good 
or bad they are rewarded or punished ac- 


cording to their merits. More often than 
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not, the fairy story or folk tale is simply 
told in vocabulary easy to read and easy 
to comprehend. Passing from story to 
story at top speed, the child increases in 
reading skill, building at the same time a 
background for reading enjoyment in the 
future. It is understandable that boys and 
girls who are held in the strong net of the 
wonder tale never make a complete swing 
over to the comics to the exclusion of all 
other reading. They have discovered a 
satisfying, seemingly non-exhaustible source 
of action and lusty entertainment in these 
stories, some of which have lived for cen- 
turies. 

Even the severely hard of hearing child 
may have caught up with the average hear- 
ing child in reading by the time he enters 
the fourth grade. Given keen eyesight and 
plenty of opportunity to know books, he 
will often become a facile reader and, be- 
cause of fewer auditory interruptions and 
superior eye-training may even surpass 
the hearing child in this field. One of the 
high spots of my life came the day I found 
my son John, who at the age of six had 
known only a handful of nouns and had 
not used more than two or three verbs, 
reading to several of the neighborhood chil- 
dren at the age of ten. His pronunciation 
left much to be desired, to be sure, his 
voice was not too clear, but he was glad to 
read and they were glad to listen. 

On our wonder tale shelf, during the 
period between the fourth and sixth grades, 
certain books came to stay; the Andersen 
collection mentioned above, East o’ the Sun, 
West o° the Moon, In the Days of the 
Giants, Adventures of Pinocchio, English 
Fairy Tales, the Lang fairy books named 
for colors (Green Fairy Book, Blue Fairy 
Book, Brown Fairy Book), The Little Lame 
Prince, The King of the Golden River, 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales, and The Arabian Nights. 

We made room too for new collections; 
for Enys Tregarsen’s Cornish legends in 
Pisky Folk, Tales from a Finnish Tupa, 
for Treasures Long Hidden, Arthur Bowie 
Chrisman’s rich store of Chinese folk lore 
and for Mabel Aske Beling’s fine retelling 
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of The Wicked Goldsmith and Other Tales 
of Ancient India. 

Tremendously liked were other recent 
books of wonder tale characteristics; Cin. 
ders, a delightful. satisfying sequel to the 
long loved story of Cinderella, Mary Pop. 
pins, the story of the most amazing nurse- 
maid of all literature, The Golden Cockerel 
and Seven Simeons, old stories that have 
appeared in handsome new dress. 


The Great Hero Tales 


It was only another rung up the reading 
ladder to climb to the great hero tales. 
Favorites here became The Boy’s King 
Arthur, Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, 
Roland the Warrior, Legends of Charle- 
magne and those tall tales grown on Amer- 
ican soil, Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue 
Ox and Pecos Bill, story of our legendary 
cowboy. The abridged picture story of 
Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated so effectively 
by Robert Lawson, came into favor and 
struggling old Pilgrim took his place as a 
hero along with the others. 

Unless he is only slightly handicapped, 
the hard of hearing child misses as surely 
as the totally deaf child the enjoyment of 
hearing stories read to him. Parents may 
be surprised to see their nine to twelve year 
old deafened children choosing books that 
an adult would consider better suited to 
younger brothers and sisters. The choice 
is a happy one, however, for the child who 
does go back to fill his experience with 
some of these books that would have been 
read to him had his hearing been normal. 
That golden thing, “humor,” is more com- 
monly found in books for children from 
five to eight than in those for any other 
age group and the hard of hearing child 
who dips back into some of these books 
at nine or ten or even twelve or fourteen 
is gaining in mental development. So do 
not urge books on a hard of hearing child 
that other children his age may be reading. 
If he chooses to go on a spree with Winnie 
the Pooh, which five or six years olds 
adore, be glad. (Fifty and sixtv year olds 
like Winnie the Pooh too.) Let him revel in 
the picture story books of Margery Flack, 
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JOHN NEWTON, TWELVE YEARS OLD AND VERY HARD OF HEARING, OBJECTED TO HIS 


MOTHER’S ARTICLE WITH THE EXCLAMATION, 


“WHY, MOTHER, YOU KNOW I’VE READ 


MORE BOOKS THAN THAT!” 


the fun of Wanda Gag, Munro Leaf and 
Dr. Seuss. Stimulate his sense of humor 
with books like The Story About Ping, 
Millions of Cats, Ferdinand the Bull, The 
500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, Horton 
Hatches the Egg, The Little Old Woman 
Who Used Her Head, The Stuck Up Prince, 
Noah and Rabbit, The Polite Penguin, 
Cecily G. and the Nine Monkeys, Peter 
Churchmouse, The Five Chinese Brothers, 
Little Toot and Loopy. Finally through 
the medium of these “easy” books and the 
longer but perennially fascinating Story of 
Dr. Doolittle, your child will be conditioned 
in some mysterious way to read and call 
his own the nonsense story no child should 
miss—Alice in Wonderland. 


Books Offer Religious Education 


Because Sunday School seemed out of the 
question for John until this year when 
improved lip reading and the purchase of 
a hearing aid made it possible, books be- 


came our chief source of religious educa- 
tion. Especially enjoyed and read again 
and again were the attractive /llustrated 
Bible Story Books (Old and New Testa- 
ments) with the familiar old stories retold 
by Seymour Loveland. Supplementing the 
material in this two-volume set, we used 
a number of other religious books: The 
Christ Child, by the Petershams; The Old- 
est Story in the World, a very beautiful pic- 
ture book explaining Genesis, and of course 
the Bible itself. Stories that naturally fitted 
into our study were Why the Chimes Rang, 
The Happy Prince, The Selfish Giant, Land 
of the Blue Flower, and Ali Lives in Iran, 
an important little book to all who believe 
in religious tolerance. 

We sang too, sometimes from old church 
hymnals, often from Tenggren’s New /Ilus- 
trated Book of Favorite Hymns; in season 
from our Book of Christmas Carols. Sing- 
ing is an outlet and joy no hard of hearing 
child should be denied. 
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Informative Books Are Important 


No one can overestimate the importance 
of informative books as they affect the 
severely hard of hearing child. Books are 
his greatest source of learning outside the 
school room. Unable to pick his informa- 
tion out of the air as good listeners do, he 
needs to have an adequate reference library 
at home. We have used with satisfaction 
both the Thorndike-Century Junior Dic- 
tionary and Thorndike-Century Senior Dic- 
tionary. On our buying list for the imme- 
diate future is the new Webster’s Dictionary 
of Synonyms, which should prove a boon 
to any would-be lip reader and which seems 
to be less confusing to a youngster than 
Roget’s excellent Thesaurus. 

For day in and day out school and home 
reference, my son has found The World 
Book Encyclopedia invaluable. The World 
Book uses the story method in presenting 
facts and is designed with keen awareness 
of the rewards of the visual approach in 
teaching. The charts and pictures in this 
set are alone worth the price to any parent 
who has a hard of hearing or totally deaf 
child to educate. 

Supplementary readers are by no means 
dull these days and have the distinct advan- 
tage of having carefully graded vocab- 
ularies. They are a fine source to use 
either to fill in information gaps or to use 
to increase reading skill. Any parent can 
choose books particularly suited to his own 
child’s needs by studying catalogues which 
the various companies publishing these 
books will be glad to send free upon re- 
quest. 


Books About Nature and Science 


Animal and nature stories in general did 
not appeal to my son, although he did 
enjoy Bambi, Felix Salten’s classic wood- 
land tale; Sharp Ears, that wonderful book 
about a whale; and Spunky, the Haders’ 
appealing pony story. He has, on the whole, 
preferred nature and science in non-fiction 
doses. Antiquity fascinated him as pre- 
sented by Katharine E. Dopp in her series 
of books about cavemen, herdsmen and the 
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early sea people. He has read as they have 
been published the long series of elementary 
science readers prepared by the WPA 
Pennsylvania Writer’s Project, a group of 
simply written, nicely illustrated little books 
introducing a wide range of science sub- 
jects from clouds to bees. The accounts of 
the so-called “magic minerals,” radium, 
asbestos, and nickel, in books bearing those 
names, have been studied with real inter- 
est. First Radio Book for Boys, Let's Make 
Something, What Makes the Wheels Go 
Round (a first physics book), Simple 
Chemical Experiments, and The Modern 
Postage Stamp Album, have all led to 
hobby fun. The last biography on his 
reading list, A Boy With Edison, plus a 
boy scout enthusiasm for the Morse code, 
has brought into use another excellent 
hobby book, Electrical Things Boys Like 
to Make. 

Call It Courage, Armstrong Sperry’s 
story of a young Polynesian lad who 
changed, through a series of exciting 
events, from The Boy who was Afraid to 
one called Stout Heart, was double-starred 
in our home months before it won the John 
Newbery Medal as the most distinguished 
piece of literature for 1940, the year in 
which it was published. 


Adventure Stories 


Sperry’s book whipped up a remarkable 
appetite for adventure stories and led to 
the reading of The Nub, Three Against the 
Sea, Teri Taro from Bora Bora, The Jinx 
Ship and other books by Howard Pease, 
Treasure Mountain, Swiss Family Robin- 
son, Robinson Crusoe, The Citadel of a 
Hundred Stairways (which went the 
rounds among his friends), Six Great 
Stories, Paddle-to-the-Sea (really an ad- 
venture in the study of geography), and 
that thrilling yarn for adventure seekers, 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 

Side by side with these not so plausible 
yarns were others with historical back- 
grounds, including He Went With Marco 
Polo, and He Went with Christopher Col- 
umbus, by Louise Kent; Elizabeth Coats- 
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Pioneer research on hearing aids by our Wengell 
Laboratories has governed our every step to- 
ward the present perfection of Ray-O-Vac Hear- 
ing Aid Batteries. 


For 37 years quality has been the traditional hallmark 
of Ray-O-Vac products. In hearing aid batteries this 
quality is reflected in the extra hours of satisfactory 


service you will enjoy. 


Because these batteries use a minimum of war-impor- 
tant cell sizes, you are assured of dependable, uninter- 


rupted supply at all times. 


Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries are sold only through the re- 
tail dealers of leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers 


RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 


BUY WAR BONDS RAY-()-VAC BUY WAR STAMPS 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Some Thoughts on Democracy 


ONG ago, a friend of mine with whom 
3 was discussing the merits and de- 
merits of James M. Barrie made a 
classic remark about him that has always 
remained in my mind. 

“I like him,” she said. “He pierces deep, 
and he leaves only a small hole.” 

Come to think of it, that is probably the 
secret of my liking for several different 
things—the New Yorker, for instance, and 
the art of certain cartoonists. They go 
straight to the point, but they don’t use a 
battering ram to force the point home. The 
New Yorker is probably the only magazine 
except the Votta Review that I always 
read all the way through. Right now I am 
meditating on some statements that ap- 
peared in the issue for July 3. Asked by 
the Writers’ War Board to comment on 
the “meaning of democracy,” the editor re- 
plies promptly, 

It is the line that forms on the right. 
It is the don’t in don’t shove. It is the hole 
in the stuffed shirt through which the saw- 
dust slowly trickles; it is the dent in the 
high hat. Democracy is the recurrent sus- 
picion that more than half of the people are 
right more than half of the time. It is the 
feeling of privacy in voting booths, the feel- 
ing of communion in the libraries, the feel- 
ing of vitality everywhere. Democracy is a 
letter to the editor. Democracy is the score 
at the beginning of the ninth. It is an idea 
which hasn’t been disproved yet, a song 
the words of which have not gone bad. It’s 
the mustard on the hot dog and the cream 
in the rationed coffee. Democracy is a re- 
quest from a War Board, in the middle of a 
morning in the middle of a war, wanting to 
know what democracy is. 

I can think of an addition to that. De- 
mocracy is a state of affairs that allows a 
cartoonist full freedom to exercise his art 
and express his ideas. There is nothing in 
the world more democratic than a cartoon. 
Anywhere outside of a totalitarian state, 
where, ‘if it appears at all it is only propa- 


ganda for the state, the cartoon represents 
the essence of freedom of speech and free- 
dom of thought. 


The Berryman Cartoons 


Yesterday I was in Washington, and at- 
tended a reception at the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art to honor Mr. Clifford Berryman, the 
famous cartoonist of the Washington Star, 
on the occasion of his golden wedding anni- 
versary and the more than golden anniver- 
sary of his career as a cartoonist, which is 
still in its heyday after fifty-two years. It 
was a very democratic affair. Invitations 
had been issued, but on the doorway was a 
drawing of the little Berryman bear with 
the caption “Welcome,” so a good many 
persons wandered in in addition to the hun- 
dreds who had been invited, and there was 
a jam. In the crowds that milled around, 
shaking Mr. and Mrs. Berryman by the 
hand and looking at the pictures, there were 
all kinds of people—the socially élite and 
the politically damned, the well dressed and 
the shirt-sleeved, the highly distinguished 
and the consummately unknown, but all of 
them alike enjoyed the pictures that cov- 
ered the walls of several big rooms, and 
all looked with affection at the creator of 
the pictures. 

I doubt that there is anybody, man, wom- 
an or child, outside of a lunatic asylum or 
a home for the feeble minded, who does not 
look at a Berryman cartoon with enjoy- 
ment; and on the other hand, the quality 
of enjoyment is enhanced in direct pro- 
portion to the individual’s mentality and 
knowledge of affairs. I had never particu- 
larly thought of it before, but on the spot 
I decided that the cartoonist’s art is the 
most democratic of all arts. 

Circulating in the crowd was the car- 
toonist’s daughter, and she had a word for 
everyone, and always the right word. Her 
social ease, and the way she keeps her mind 
on straight, even through the exacting de- 
mands of a crowded reception, always as- 
tonish me. Entirely dependent on lip read- 
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GOOD HEARING NOW MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


N schools and colleges—in offices and 
on farms—in thousands of war pro- 
duction plants—hard-of-hearing men, wo- 
men and young people are playing a vital 
part in the war effort. 

Now is the time when each of us—each 
adult—each student—each child—must 
come as close as possible to 100% efficiency, 
with a modern scientific hearing aid. 

Let us explain the many benefits of 
our Personalized Hearing Aid Service 
which assures maximum results in sound 
transmission. 

We test the hearing—select and adjust 
the type of Western Electric Hearing Aid 





best suited to the individual. This test is 
interesting, simple and scientific. There 
is no charge—and no obligation! 

Let us explain the many exclusive ad- 
vantages of the Western Electric Hearing 
Aid—and why it brings to the deafened 
an amazingly close approach to natural 
hearing. 

Our Golden Rule policy gives definite 
assurance of good hearing results and sat- 
isfactory service. 

Remember—deafened workers are 
urgently needed in a thousand different 
wartime jobs and in volunteer defense 
groups throughout the nation. 


YOUR AUTHORIZED DEALER 


Nationwide Service Through Authorized Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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ing to understand what people say, she not 
only manages to understand, but to make 
an apt reply, and to remain gracious and 
unflustered throughout. She must have 
talked with literally hundreds of persons 
that day, one at a time, and yet she was 
indefatigably interested and unfailingly au 
courant with what was going on. 

She is by the way, a reader of this Mail 
Box, and I had a letter from her only the 
other day. Here is is: 

The Heiders’ Psychological Diagnosis 


Dear Molly: 

Since the VoLTA REVIEW doesn’t seem to 
have any Letters to Editors page for roses 
and brickbats, | assume you are the logical 
one to receive such. And this week I have 
been reading the June Vota REVIEW, 
which strikes me as one of the best issued 
in some time. (That is, the best number 
since the last one which contained a scrib 
by me.) Well, anyway, the June number 
is excellent, with two exceptional contribu- 
tions: the Heider psychological report, and 
Mr. Garbett’s diagnosis of Beethoven. The 
latter seems to me quite flawless, both in 
his analysis of Beethoven’s nature and gifts 
and situation, and also in the language in 
which he writes of the composer. Mr. G. 
himself must be a very sensitive, knowl- 
edgeable and altogether superior person. 

I suppose the report by Dr. and Mrs. 
Heider is quite unintelligible to you, Molly, 
because they obviously conclude that the 
deaf have a bad time, not because of their 
mental maladjustments, which I gather is 
your idea, but because of the indifferent 
treatment they receive from our hearing 
majority. However, | have always thought 
along the lines the Heiders seem to have 
uncovered in their researches, and I think 
they're one hundred percent right in their 
diagnosis. Unfortunately, | have no yen 
to join the Ladies Aid, shoot marbles or 
read palms, so shan’t be able to pull myself 
up with these bootstraps. 

To return to the June issue, and the Mail 
Box in particular, |, too, go to the Safeway 
like your other Washington correspondent, 
and I get around the difficulties by intro- 
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ducing myself to the butchers, informing 
them I’m stone deaf, and asking that they 
remember my face. | usually take a maga 
zine along, get my number-disc, station my. 
self in the middle of the counter, prop my 
arm on it, holding the number to face them, 
and then read until one of them comes 
along and takes the disc out of my hand, 
It works very nicely. 
F. S. B., District or CoLUMBIA, 


Making the Best of It 


I hesitate to start another discussion that 
will lead inevitably to the word “introver. 
sion,” but I do want to say that there is a 
difference between that phrase “mental 
maladjustment,” which F.S.B. uses, and 
the state of not being adjusted to deaf- 
ness. A person may be perfectly normal 
mentally, and yet get his life tied up in 
knots because of his refusal to accept the 
fact of his deafness and to make the best 
of it. Of course, there is plenty of room 
for argument as to measures involved in 
making the best of it, and plenty of dif- 
ference of opinion. One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison in this respect as in 
many others. Here is a letter that, whether 
or not one agrees with the writer, is pro- 
vocative of deep thought. 

I am not very well versed in the litera- 
ture of deafness; but | have turned away 
from most of what I have read, thoroughly 
sickened by it. I particularly resent the 
bright young Ph.D’s. or solemn M.D’s. 
who are continually goading us into going 
out in society and trying to meet people on 
equal terms, when the terms, in fact, are 
not equal. Forced by circumstances to do 
that very thing, 1 know how constantly we 
are reminded, day by day, of our ineffi- 
ciency, until frayed nerves rebel or break 
down utterly. 

It seems to me that our whole psychol- 
ogy regarding the deaf and the hard of 
hearing needs overhauling. It is mostly 
framed by people who are not deaf them- 
selves, yet who wish us to pattern. our- 
selves to their concepts of what a deaf per- 
son should be like. 

Our hearing aids are an immense help to 
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adjustment, but it is wrong to think of them 
as putting us on an equality with those who 
do not need them. You might as well ex- 
pect a cripple to pretend he is not using 
crutches. 

I value the hearing aids even more high- 
ly for the indication they give that the 
problems of the hard of hearing are at last 
coming under dispassionate, scientific scru- 
tiny, and have brought us the sympathetic 
consideration so long denied us. But I 
think we still fail to understand their prop- 
er function, and our own position. Hear- 
ing aids have enormously mitigated the 
horrors of our lot; but basically the prob- 
lem is still the same: that of making a per- 
sonal readjustment to a complex of appall- 
ing frustrations. We cannot do that by 
escape or avoidance. That is the Pollyanna 
way. We cannot do it by accepting pat- 
terns of behavior imposed upon us by the 
non-deaf who seek to make us behave like 
one of themselves. The problems of the 
deaf is one the deaf themselves must meet. 
We must fashion the appropriate behavior 
out of our own knowledge of the circum- 
stances and needs. We can do it if we 
face it honestly. 

A. S. G., CALIFORNIA. 


Lip Reading—the Life Saver 


This is a challenging letter. I am not 
sure I agree with some of the statements, 
although I know many persons who will 
accept at least a part of them. When I read 
anything like that, I always wonder wheth- 
er the writer can read the lips to any great 
extent. It is quite true that lip reading. 
like the hearing aid, is only a crutch, but 
I don’t believe any good lip reader con- 
sistently thinks of himself as a frustrated 
individual. He can have periods of frus- 
tration, it is true, when his lip reading goes 
back on him, but he has so much of nor- 
mal life, made possible for him by lip 
reading, that he has plenty of good times 
to balance the bad. I am open to convic- 
tion on the subject, and anyone who wants 
to answer A. S. G. is welcome to do so. 

It is undeniable that a person who has 
not experienced an infirmity is utterly un- 
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prepared to tell the experienced individual 
how to deal with it. I came across some- 
thing the other day in the magazine Outwit- 
ting Handicaps that revealed to me how lit- 
tle help imagination is in picturing the dif- 
ficulties a handicapped person must con- 
front. For instance, two armless men were 
talking, and they agreed that the worst 
situation in which they had ever found 
themselves had to do with the simple busi- 
ness of turning on the electric light in a 
strange room. With no sense of feeling in 
their artificial hands, they could not locate 
the switch or the dangling cord, and both 
admitted they had often had to go to bed 
in the dark in a hotel room simply because 
they could not turn on the light. 

It reminds me of the exasperation I have 
experienced through being unable to tele. 
phone. You can have Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony ten times over, if you will give 
me the use of a phone. 


Concentrate on Positive Values 


And yet, I don’t like to talk about depri- 
vations. I’d far rather concentrate on what 
I salvage from life and expand it to its 
fullest use. That is what the writer of the 
following letter has done. 

I first studied lip reading in 1891, with 
a teacher from the Lexington Avenue 
School, whose name was just now at the 
tip of my pen—he later became a lecturer 
in the Burton Holmes tradition—our school 
room was a bench in Central Park. Ed- 
ward Nitchie was a much later teacher. 
With neither did I do myself or the sub- 
ject justice, to my lifelong regret. 

You seem to have many adventures, but 
I think they derive a part of their interest 
because it is you that sees them. I have 
found that true in all my travels. One must 
take something with one to get something 
back. I have had the good fortune to make 
many visits to Europe, and in all of them 
put together have not covered as much 
ground as most Americans do in a single 
trip, but I learned very early that I got a 
greater reward from concentrating on a 
small area, the Normandy coast, or the 
Italian Lakes—than from a skimpy dash 
over the whole map. 
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MODEL H BELTONE 


Haven’t you found that a great many of 
your sales are lost because of the usual 
complaint of “undesirable noises”? 


To solve this problem, BELTONE engi- 
neers have, after several years of concen- 
trated research, succeeded in developing 
an instrument that reduces to an absolute 
minimum all undesirable background 
noises, cord and clothing friction noises, 
and thermal microphone noises. 


NOISELESS FEATURE 


Our “noiseless” feature has brought mar- 
velous response from our dealers and users, 
and has converted many lost prospects in- 


to sales. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO. 


\ BELTONE 


Has An Attractive Offer 
for Qualified Dealers and 


Distributors 
who are interested in hand- 
ling a quality hearing aid 
that will bring greater 
customer-satisfaction. 


GREATER CLARITY 


Our exclusive “Pentode Output Circuit” 
uses an electrolytic condenser. This cir- 
cuit, used in the latest models of the finest 
radios, assures greater hearing clarity, and 
unlimited power withou* distortion or over- 
load. 

Model H BELTONE 3-Vacuum Tube Hear- 
ing Aid is indeed the finest hearing aid we 
have ever made. 

Send for our attractive 1943 circular, 
which explains our exclusive developments 
and other fine BELTONE features. 


WRITE TODAY 


If you are interested in more customer- 
satisfaction, increased sales. and exclusive 
distribution rights in your territory, kind- 
ly write us at once. We shall be glad to 
provide you with complete details regard- 
ing our 1943 Dealer Plan. 


29 East Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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As for the Metropolitan Opera House, 
when my wife and | were younger we sub- 
scribed for six seasons, two seats near the 
front. Of course, I could not hear the mu- 
sic in any real sense, but I got a visual 
picture of each of the famous operas. | 
read each libretto aloud to her beforehand 
—and what amazing stuff those translations 
were!—did you ever read one?—and I got 
everything out of the presentations but the 
music. | also went often to Hammerstein’s 
because of the dramatic quality Mary Gar- 
den imparted to those performances, more 
for the eye. Rob Garden was a valued 
client of my advertising agency, so 1 knew 
his daughter slightly. She was an exciting 
person—and so also was her father. I have 
known many unusual people, and like you 
I have gotten something from the contacts. 

E. E. C., CONNECTICUT. 


Yes, it is what you take with you that 
enhances the journey, it is what you have 
inside yourself that makes life exciting or 
the reverse. The extrovert supplies the in- 
terest that attracts interesting situations; 
the introvert brings the inner appreciation 
that gives him his own satisfaction. 

But ho-hum, this is July, and while to- 
day is pleasant and cool here, it may be 
warm where you others are, too warm for 
philosophizing. Here’s hoping you are hav- 
ing a pleasant summer, anyhow, whether 
at home or abroad. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 





Nursery Schools 

(Continued from page 441) 
Hattie Harrell, the speech and auricular 
teacher for our department. We have been 
pleased with the results, and think it is im- 
portant to start a child in this work at an 
early age. At the end of the first year, the 
average deaf child has mastered a small 
lip reading vocabulary and is able to speak 
a few words. 

However, the most important function of 
the nursery school for the preschool deaf 
child is the help it gives him in adjusting 
himself, so that when he enters the first 
class he is usually ready, physically, men- 
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tally and emotionally, to grasp the mor 
concentrated activities expected of him. 

In my opinion, the preschool deaf chil 
compares favorably with the hearing chil 
of the same age. In his experience and 
ideas, he falls ehind the hearing child, 
but in his observation and alertness, he is 
considerably ahead. 


Bibliography 
Minimum Essentials for Nursery School Educa- 
tion: National Committee on Nursery Schools. 
National Society for the Study of Education: 
Twenty-eighth Year Book, Preschool and Par- 
ent Education. 





The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 448) 


Achievement tests given last year when 
John was in 7-B found him rating very 
high in science, and high in vocabulary 
and literature. I was especially gratified 
by the vocabulary rating, since I think it 
is his reward for reading, and since | 
could easily remember him as a first grader 
who had hardly a verb to his name, and 
no adjectives at all. He still has great 
difficulty with ch, and has a few other 
speech snags to conquer, but each year 
brings remarkable improvement. 

John has read all of the books men- 
tioned in my article, but the list represents 
the culmination of a long, gradual approach 
from the day we pasted pictures into scrap 
books and wrote words under them as his 
first reading lessons, to the day we dropped 
the copy of Andersen into his lap. By that 
time he was a confirmed reader. 

I used to search the public library fruit- 
lessly for ideas to help me with John when 
he was in the problem child stage. Even 
after we knew he was hard of hearing, | 
found precious little written by others who 
had covered the ground successfully be- 
fore us. Articles in parent magazines were 
all general, and were mostly devoted to 
telling how deafness could be prevented. 
There were no working, down-to-earth ideas 
presented to the mother who was actually 
faced with a deafened child in her home. 

Mrs. DupLey NewrTon, 
4390 OREGON AVENUE, 
Detroit, MICHIGAN. 
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GOOD HEARING BASED ON 
U.S. GOVERNMENT FINDINGS 
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Whether you have a mild, medium or severe hear- * 
Educa- ; 7 . 
Schoals ing loss . . . whether you use a hearing aid or not ie 
nd Pal x . .. important discoveries of the United States Gov- 
ernment National Deafness Survey are of vital im- de 
x portance to you. 
When * Consult your nearest Acousticon Institute for information about * 
y very 
halesll the Government Deafness Survey and for a Free Hearing Test 
— * and Private Demonstration of the New Symphonic Acousticon, * 
it : ‘ . 
one r which is based on the government’s findings. Demonstration given 
srader | in your home or our office. No obligation. Convenient terms. See * 
: = telephone directory under ACOUSTICON INSTITUTE for address. 
=) i 
th * 
val For Story of the Government Deafness Survey, write for copy of 
* FREE booklet entitled ‘“SGovernment Attacks Deafness.” Every oe 
anil hard of hearing person should read this interesting story about 
roach x the work your Government has done to help the hard of hearing. * 
scrap 
a x ACOUSTICON + SINCE 1902 * WORLD’S FIRST ELECTRICAL HEARING AID * 
y that Have you noticed how many more people are wearing ACOUSTICONS? 
Y Yy P 
/ * 
fruit- | > 
~ ACOUSTICON 
sven 
ng, I * 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. 
who a el ao a ee lee 
/ be Ft / : BATTERIES FOR ALL | 
were f ; | ACOUSTICON I MAKES OF HEARING AIDS a fei/ fe 
d to | | 580 FIFTH AVE., Dept. 438, NEW YORK 19,N.Y. | Se 
nted. : I want a copy of the FREE Book on the U. S. : wee 
ideas 1 Government National Deafness Survey. I ° 
ually : H Wew ZILA Vise 
~ Name.. , ' 
3 Hl ACOUSTICON 
Ey! City. ia 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of pitch. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 


. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 


Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Keep Them Talking,” by filling their lives with 
happy childhood memories at 
PETER PAN CAMP 


| A CAMP FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
| 
| LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 











WALKING HOME FROM THE BEACH 
A normal group of fifteen Brownies and Pirates, from three 


to fourteen years of age, spend their vacation working and 
playing together, learning to ride, to swim, to play fair. 
Daily instruction in Lip Reading; Speech; Remedial Read- 
ing; Auricular Training. 

All Sports; Crafts; Nature Study; 
by teachers of the deaf 

Comfortable Living Quarters in School Residences. 

17th Season Inclusive Season Fee, $250 


Address: CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 


Dancing taught orally 
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Three California Laws 


Three laws passed by the California § 

Legislature during the current session 

of great interest to all persons interested ij 
the welfare of the hard of hearing and the 
deaf. They make definite provisions for 
hearing tests, for consultant services and 
for school health services with relation to 
defective hearing in school children. Chap- 
ter 1098 of the Laws of 1943 directs the 
State Department of Health to “seek out 
children with impaired sense of hearing, 
especially in the primary and grammar 
grades of all schools and in its conferences 
and diagnostic clinics it shall employ for 
such diagnostic investigation trained otolo- 
gists.” The sum of $26,500 is appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of the act. 
Chapter 915 adds a section to the School 
Code providing consultant services in con- 
nection with the education of hard of hear- 
ing children in areas where said services 
are not available. “The services shall be 
provided through an expert in the fields of 
organization and planning for the educa- 
tion of the hard of hearing who shall be 
employed for that purpose by the Director 
of Education.” Chapter 883 amends the 
sections of the Education Code which deal 
with school health services to include pro- 
vision for granting health and development 
certificates to persons holding certificates 
of registration as audiometrists issued by 
the State Board of Health. These laws rep- 
resent the culmination of a long struggle 
on the part of both individuals and organi- 
zations interested in problems of deafness. 





On Being Successfully Deaf 
(Continued from page 454) 


the cycle presents and completes itself: 
Frustration, Rebellion, Resignation, Reas 


sertion, Re-habilitation and the establish 


ment of a new normality conditioned by 
the handicap, whatever it is. With a little 
help from Lady Luck. it is possible fot 
many if not all of us to be successfully 


deaf. 
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:: RADIONICS 
‘| “Ave, AYE. Sim? 


Chap. 
ts the 
k out 
aring, In old English “Aye” meant “Yes.” But the Navy’s “Aye, Aye, 
mmar 
ences Sir” means far more. It really says ...Your order is under- 








y tor stood and will be obeyed.” The Navy has given Zenith many 
otolo- 7 


riated “orders” since the war began. Our prompt “Aye, Aye, Sir” has, 
> act. 
chool 


wo (as the Navy says) with which these orders have been executed. 
ear- 


we believe, been justified by the “intelligence and initiative” 


hie: —in days of civilian radio, Zenith was proud of its long 
Il be series of “firsts”—improvements which made radio his- 
ds of tory and established leadership in the industry. 
duca- —today our viewpoint has changed—materially. 
ll be —engaged exclusively in war production, the things we 
2 have been called upon to do—the tasks we have suc- 

















ector ceeded in accomplishing, make past improvements in 
; the civilian radio literally look like “child’s play.” 
deal —the work of our engineers in radionics has made the 
pro: “impossible” possible and accomplished the “mirac- 
ulous.” 
ment *—mark that word “RADIONICS” (with its subdivisions 
rates —Electronics, Radar and Radio)—it has brought into 
1 by reality and being, devices which only a year or so ago 
‘ came in the “impossible” and “miraculous” categories. 
me —today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 
ggle armed forces alone. 
ani- —in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns— 
1eSs, —we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
“the impossible we do produce will contain many interesting new develop- 
immediately . . . ments. 
the miraculous takes —that statement is based upon experience which we 
a little longer’ can not now reveal—but you may take our word that 
it is a fact. 
—ARMY SERVICE FORCES 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
elf: 
eas: 
ish- 


Pu BETTER THAN CASH : 
| U.S. War Savings Stamps ; LONG rsa AD IO 


1B | 
liad RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers mary educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 

















NEW LOW 
PRICE 


GE 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 


e VOLUME . Wide range of power. 

 , aa Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

e TUBES ..... New low drain tubes. 


e ECONOMY 
onRiCnN ..... Beautifully 


lined. 
e DURABILITY 


, Long life batteries. 
stream- 


. Built with finest 
parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration or write for Booklet V 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association 
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Books for the Hard of Hearing Child 


(Continued from page 458) 


worth’s early American tales, among them 
The Fair American, and Marguerite de 
Angelis’ handsomely illustrated, appealing 
Michigan story, Copper-toed Boots. Mod. 
ern stories with realistic settings are be. 
ginning to take the lead, with such books 
as Marty Markum, story of a money-spoiled 
boy at camp; Blue Jeans, a character de. 
velopment story of a boy who outgrew the 
tag “sissy”; and Snow Hill, a delightful 
away-at-school novelette for young readers, 

So at twelve the reading habit continues 
to develop, following now the pattern of the 
majority of readers, providing 
friends, entertainment, inspiration—a cor- 
nucopia overflowing with information, a 
gate flung wide open to a hundred com- 
pelling vistas. 


Books for Nine to Twelve Year Olds 


Hans Andersen 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Coward-McCann. 
Wonder Stories Told for Our Children, Hans 
Christian Andersen. Houghton, Mifflin. 
The Tumble-bug and Other Tales, Hans Christian 
Andersen. Harcourt, Brace. 

It’s Perfectly True and Other Stories, Hans Chris. 
tian Andersen. Harcourt, Brace. 

The Three Hanses, Julian David. Little Brown. 


For the Wonder Tale Shelf 


East o’ the Sun, West o’ the Moon, Dasent. Me- 
Kay. 

In the Days of the Giants, From Edda S. Sturlu- 
sonar. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Adventures of Pinocchio, Carlo Collodi. Mace- 
millan. 

English Fairy Tales, Joseph Jacobs. 

Green Fairy Book, Andrew Lang. 
Green. 

Blue Fairy Book, Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green. 

Brown Fairy Book, Andrew Lang. Longmans, 
Green. 

The Little Lame Prince, Dinah Mulock. Rand 
McNally. 

The King of the Golden River, John Ruskin. 
Lippincott. 

A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Houghton, Mifflin. 

Arabian Nights, Ed. by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith. Scribner’s. 

Tales From a Finnish Tupa, From trans. by Aili 
Kolehmainen. A. Whitman. 

Pisky Folk, Enys Tregarthen. John Day. 

Treasures Long Hidden, Arthur Bowie Chrisman. 
Dutton. 

The Wicked Goldsmith and Other Tales of An- 
cient India, Mabel Aske Beling. Harper. 


young 


Putnam. 
Longmans, 
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ee 1 Ready now... the new MEARS : 
chris- 
urlu- 
e MODEL 107 i 
ial t Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum i 
een. k tube hearing aid we have ever seen... produced i 
1ans, 
B a by the oldest organization in America specializ- j 
q é ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the i 
E j deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
niel available . . . with protected territory. : 
and I i 
Aili i 
i MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
fi 1 Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 4 
Sha es ee 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An eudowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a_ well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e (° 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 





CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__.___.__________ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual________-______ $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
ao? _ a 
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Cinders, Katharine Gibson. Longmans, Green. 
Mary Poppins and Mary Poppins Comes Back, 
Reynal and Hitchcock. 


The Golden Cockerel, Elaine Pogany. Illus. by 
Willy Pogany. Nelson. 
Seven Simeons, Boris Artzybasheff. Viking. 


The Great Hero Tales 

The Boy's King Arthur, Sidney Lanier. 
ner’s. 

Verry Adventures of Robin Hood, Howard Pyle, 
Scribner’s. 

Roland the Warrior, Virginia W. Collier and Jean. 
nette Eaton. Harcourt, Brace. 

Legends of Charlemagne, Thomas Bulfinch. Cos. 
mopolitan. 

Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox, Wallace 
Wadsworth. Doubleday, Doran. 

Pecos Bill, James Cloyd Bowman. A. Whitman. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. From text of Mary Godolphin. 
Stokes. 


Scrib- 


“Easy Books” For Younger Children 
Winnie the Pooh, A. A. Milne. Dutton. 
Story About Ping, Margery Flack. Viking. 
Millions of Cats, Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann. 
Ferdinand the Bull, Munro Leaf. Viking. 
The 500 Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, Dr. 
Vanguard Press. . 
Horton Hatches the Egg, Dr. Seuss. 
House. 
The Little Old Woman Who Used Her Head, Hope 
Newell. Nelson. 
The Stuck-up Prince, Loris Corcos. Dutton. 
Noah and Rabbit, Herbert McKay. Dutton. 
The Polite Penguin, Margaret Wise Brown. Har- 
per. 
Cecily G. 


Seuss. 
Random 


and the Nine Monkeys, H. A. Rey. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 
Peter Churchmouse, Margot Austin. Dutton. 


The Five Chinese Brothers, Claire Hachet Bishop. 
Coward-McCann. 

Little Toot, Hardie Gramatky. Putnams. 

Loopy, Hardie Gramatky. Putnams. 

Story of Dr. Doolittle, Hugh Lofting. Stokes. 

Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass, Lewis Carroll. Macmillan. 


Religious Stories 

Illustrated Bible Story Books (Old Testament and 
New Testament), Seymour Loveland. Rand 
McNally. 

The Christ Child, Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Doubleday, Doran. 

The Oldest Story in the World, Louise Raymond. 
Little, Brown. 

The Bible. American Standard Version. 

Why the Chimes Rang, R. M. Alden. 
Merrill. 

The Happy Prince and Other Tales (Includes 
story of The Selfish Giant), Oscar Wilde. 
Winston. 

The Land of the Blue Flower, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. Dodd, Mead. 

Ali Lives in Iran, Singer and Baldridge. 
House. 

New Illustrated Books of Favorite Hymns, Teng: 
gren. Garden City. 


Nelson. 


Bobbs- 


Holiday 


Book of Christmas Carols, Graham and Doane. 


Grosset and Dunlap. 
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RECISION MADE TO-HELP YOU HEAR 
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HIGH FIDELITY esas 
HEARING AID... ‘aon 





Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, American Medical Association 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY ~- Laboratories and Executive Offices 
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- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 

144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE (Maryland) 

529 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
JACKSONVILLE (Florida) 

111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

128 Broadway, 118 Watson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

105 South 18th Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 

236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Reference Books . 


Thorndike-Century Junior Dictionary, Scott, Fores 
man and Company. 

Thorndike-Century Senior Dictionary, Scott, Fores 
man and Company. 

Webster's Dictionary of Synonyms, G. & C. Mer. 
riam. 

The World Book, The Quarrie Company, 35 — 
Wacker Drive. Chicago, Illinois. 


Supplementary Readers 


The American Book Company. 360 N. Michigan 
Ave. Chicago, Illinois. 

Scott, Foresman and Co. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Beckley Cardy. 1632 Indiana Avenue. 
Illinois. 

Webster Publishing Company. 
Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
Ginn and Company. 15 Ashburton Place. Bos 

ton, Massachusetts. 
L. W. Singer Co. 249-259 W. Erie Blvd. Syre 
cuse, N. Y. 
Peterson and Co. 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Chicago, 


1808 Washington 


1911 Ridge Avenue, 


Row 


Nature and Science Stories 


Bambi, Felix Salten. Grosset and Dunlap. 

Sharp Ears, John Y. Beatty. Lippincott. 

Spunky, Berta and Elemer Hader. Macmillan. 

The Cave People, Katherine E. Dopp. Rand 
McNally. 

The Sea People, Katherine E. Dopp. 
Nally. 

The Tree Dwellers, Katherine E. Dopp. Rand 
MeNally. 

Elementary Science Readers. WPA Pennsylvania 
Writer’s Project. A. Whitman. 

Radium, Lillian Holmes Strack. Harper. 

Asbestos, Lillian Holmes Strack. Harper. 

Nickel, Lillian Holmes Strack. Harper. 

First Radio Book for Boys, Alfred Morgan. Ap 
pleton-Century. 

Let’s Make Something, Harry Zarchy. Knopf. 

What Makes the Wheels Go Round? Edward 6. 
Huey. Rand McNally. 

Simple Chemical Experiments, Alfred Morgas. 
Appleton-Century. 

The Modern Postage Stamp Album, Theresa M. 
Clark. Scott Publications. 

A Boy With Edison, William A. Simonds. Double 
day, Doran. 

Electrical Things Boys Like to Make, Sherman kh. 
Cook. Bruce. 


Rand Me 


Adventure Stories 


Call It Courage, Armstrong Sperry. Macmillan 
The Nub, Rob White, III. Little, Brown. 
Three Against the Sea, Rob White, III. Harper 
Teri Taro from Bora Bora, William S. Stone. 
Knopf. 
The Jinx Ship, Howard Pease. Sun Dial P: 
Treasure Mountain, Eric P. Kelly. Macmil 
Swiss Family Robinson, Johann David Wyss. 
set and Dunlap. } 
A Child’s Robinson Crusoe, Beckley-Cardy. 3 
The Citadel of a Hundred Stairways, Alida 
Malkus. Winston. 
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Better hearing means better efficiency. At work, at 


home, in civilian defense. 





E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Have You Ordered Book VII? 


Copies of the Most Recent Volume of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 
Are Going Fast 
Volume VIII is in preparation 

Price of each: 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non-subscribers 


Order from the Volta Bureau 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











Deaf Children Can Be Educated 
at Home 


SPECIAL TRAINING 
for teaching their own children 
offered to parents 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
in technique of teaching deaf children 
offered to teachers 
now qualified to teach children 
who hear 


Parent-Child Training Institute 


3 CHARLES ST. Phone: 3-6130 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Six Great Stories, Moderow, Sandrus, Noy 
Mitchell. Scott, Foresman. 

Paddle-to-the-Sea, Holling C. Holling. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, Julg 
Verne. Winston. 


He Went with Marco Polo, Louise Andrews Ken 


Houghton, Mifflin. 

He Went with Christopher Columbus, Louise Ap. 
drews Kent. Houghton, Mifflin. 

The Fair American, Elizabeth Coatsworth. Mag. 
millan. 


Copper-Toed Boots, Marguerite de Angelis 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Marty Markum, Lawrence E. Watkin. Holt Co, 

Blue Jeans, Lorraine and J. Beim. Harcoun, 
Brace. 

Snow Hill, Lorraine and J. Beim. Harcoun, 
Brace. 





Journalism for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 444) 


than the average person can earn teaching 
school. 
If neither magazine nor newspaper work 


appeals to the deaf journalist, it is quite 


possible for him to secure a position as 


reader for some book publishing house, 


Naturally, he must present definite qualifi- 
cations for such work. A degree in jour 


nalism or English is not absolutely essen- 


tion, but, in any event, he should have some 
kind of literary background, and obviously 
his chances are much better if he has had 
his own work published. 

At the moment I can think of only two 
deaf persons who are earning their livings 
in journalism, and both are women. But 
I constantly am hearing of short story writ- 
ers and novelists who quit the newspaper 
game because of advancing deafness. The 
conclusion is inevitable that creative writ 
ing offers a more secure future to the deaf 
than journalism; yet, even so, I hold that 
there is at least one staff position on every 
newspaper or magazine that can be filled 
by a deaf journalist. And the tragedy of 
it is that journalism is not yet regarded as 
a practicable field for the deaf. 

Nevertheless, it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good; and, however much the 
thoughtful person must deplore the present 


world conflict, the fact remains that never 
before were there so many opportunities 


for deaf journalists. | Newspapers 
magazines continue to pour from 
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“a Accepted by Industry... Dealers...Users 
a ~ EFFICIENCY 
Ma - QUALITY 

ng - LOW COST 


“— IS GIVING OC/lEe2 a. 


|| ALL OVER THE NATION 


Home of Vacolite 






ching 


work 
quite }} 
on as 
nouse, 
ualifi- 
jour: 
essen: 
some 


oun Over 100 
s had Points of 
Representation 
y twe inthe U. S.A. 
ivings 


a Tuuestigate Vacolite “/oday 


The TEST MODEL F, The Outstanding Hearing Aid, Patented F.C.S. 
writ: 
fe HEAR TODAY! HEAR TOMORROW! 


vey || Vacolite Patented Frequency Control System allows for Indi- 
= vidual Fitting Today and Refitting any future time without 
i {| cost. ... Only Vacolite can offer Patented Frequency Control. 


ed as 
ALL VACOLITES ARE GUARANTEED AND INSURED 


_ x A few distributor locations available. Write or wire J. W. A. HENDERSON, General Manager. ++ 

esent 

never 

#1 VACOLITE COMPANY 
the WManupacturer--Hearing tide and Audiometers 





3001-3003 North Henderson Dallas, Texas 


Se 
es 


























Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. ... A few ampli- 
fiers are still available under certain = 

conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


“VIBRATUBE” 























For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers——Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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presses in unabated volume, and new 
ers cannot be created in a day to take { 
places of those who have gone into 
armed forces. The deaf young man} 
woman who has talent in writing, 
some practical training to back up that 
ent, need only make application in 0 
to obtain permanent employment in any 
the journalistic vocations I have discusse 





Lip Reading Conference in Auckland 


A conference of teachers of lip reading, 
arranged by the New Zealand League for 
the Hard of Hearing, was held in Auck. 
land May 13, 1943. Mr. H. Pickering, Di- 
rector of Education of the Deaf of New 
Zealand, addressed the meeting; Mrs. 6, 
Hurd-Wood reviewed progress in the teach. 
ing of lip reading in other countries, and 
a round table discussion was held. 





Mabel V. Lacy 


Mrs. Mabel V. Lacy, widely known edu. 
cator of the deaf and the blind, died in 


Beloit, Wisconsin, May 11, 1943. Mrs} cases 
Lacy was at one time principal of the b 
Grand Rapids day school for the deaf, and ee 
later of the Madison, Wisconsin, day spicu 
school. In 1925 she went to Honolulu as} , 
principal of the Territorial School for the | “0 
Deaf and the Blind, where she remained, you t 
except for three years, until her retire } ° 
ment in 1939. In 1927 and 1928 she Du 
served as director of the teacher training h 
om 


department at Milwaukee State Teachers 
College, and in 1937 and 1938 she accept " 
ed an exchange position as state supervisor 
of day schools for the deaf in Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Lacy was a life member of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and also 
of the National Education Association. She 
was a Fellow in the American Speech Cor- 
rection Association and an honorary mem 
ber of Delta Kappa Gamma, national hon- 
orary educational sorority. She founded 
and organized the Association for the Adult 


Blind in Honolulu. 
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Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 


Hy you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
ed in 

Mrs} cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
f the 
f, and 
day | spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 


lu as} ; , Win Ft ; ‘ ; 
r the | tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 


unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
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-_ you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
etire- 


3 she | “Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 
ining 
chers 
cept: 
‘visor 
‘in. | ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


f the late : 
th | Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


also 
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home calls except by request. 


Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Beginners and Advanced Sessions. Teacher Training 
Courses. Voice and Speech Improvement. Write for 
further details. 


HOME STUDY COURSE 


for use if teachers are not available. 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons — Classes — Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Room 1120 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION JULY 5 - AUG. 27 
At Potomac School, 2144 Calif. St. N.W., Wash., D.C. 


Normal Training Courses for Teachers 





Group Work Private Instruction Practice Classes 
For information address 2311 Conn. Ave., N. W. 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Auditory — Visual — Kinesthetic 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 





475 Fifth Ave., 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Corner 41st Street, Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
New York, N. Y. By appointment 





The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading 
By Martha E. Bruhn 


A few copies of one of the most popular 
lip reading texts ever published. 


Order immediately. 


Price, $3.50 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 











WANT ADS 


Rates: Four times (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DIETITIAN and teacher of home economics, experi- 
enced in work with deaf children, wishes position for 
1943-44. Address Box 45, The Volta Bureau. 
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What use is hearing, anyway?—A my 
speaking rather broken English was at the stone 
cutter’s arranging for a tombstone for his depar. 
ed wife. He explained about the lettering apj 
then said: “Above it, put glass pants.” Th 
tombstone man was startled. “But that would be 
ridiculous,” he insisted. The customer protested 
that the design was often used. Finally he too 
the tombstone man out into the cemetery anf 
showed him. “That’s what I want—glass pants” 
he said. The tombstone man looked—and saw, 
design of—clasped hands! 


Faith, Hope, and—Having detailed a fatign 
party to load a lorry with flour, the sergeant in 
charge went to see how they were getting on 
They weren't. “What are you fellows waiting 
for?” he shouted, when he found them gazing 
expectantly at the sacks. “’s all right, sergeant” 
said the wag of the party. “Those sacks are al 
marked ‘Self-rising, so we're just hoping.” 


Unfair Test.—The mother had just » 
nounced that she was going to give a prize @ 
fifty cents, each Saturday morning, to the membe 
of the family who had been most obedient during 
the week. There was a brief silence following he 
announcement and then all of the children pro 
tested, almost with one voice: “But Mother, that 
wouldn’t be fair. Daddy will win it every week.” 

Harder: Figures don’t lie. 

Herring: They're not supposed to. They ar 
merely the raw material in the hands of the & 
pert. 





Exactly Like a Man.—They were discussing 
the recent failure of a mutual acquaintante 
“Poor John,” commented one of the men listet 
ers, sympathetically. “Well, anyway, he took his 
misfortune like a man.” “He certainly did? 
agreed one of the women present; “he blame 
his failure on the extravagance of his wife.” 





Success Story.—Three years ago Oscar Gluck 
was an unemployed nobody. Today he is wotk 
ing regularly, with five thousand people unde 
him. He’s mowing the grass over in the cemetety 

Jean Gabin, the French actor, upon his # 
rival in New York, was asked how the Fren@ 
felt towards the British. 

“We are both pro- and anti-British,” he said 
“Those who are pro-British say each night # 
their prayers: ‘Please, God, help the gallant Brit 
ish to win quickly.’ Those who are anti-Briti 
say each night in their prayers: ‘Please, God, It 
the dirty British win right away’.” 

—Tatler and Bystander. 
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